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No contribution of greater practical interest has lately been 
made to periodical literature than that in the current (June) num- 
ber of Tue NortTH AMERICAN REvieEw trom the pen of Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the distinguished leader of the Irish party in the 
British Parliament ‘ 

More than ten years ago Mr. Parnell published in the Review 
a paper in which he contended that no measure for the solution of 
the Irish land question would be satisfactory or complete which 
did not have regard to the condition of the large masses of smail 
tenants occupying the congested districts in the west of Ireland. 
The bill recently introduced into Parliament by the Rt. Hon, 
Arthur Balfour in behalf of the government was framed for the 
purpose of settling the Irish land question in such a manner as 
might protect the interests of these small occupiers. Nevertheless, 
it has met active and determined opposition from the Irish party, 
and the readers of the Review have now the opportunity of learn- 
ing on the highest authority the reason of the hostility of Mr, Par- 
nell and his colleagues to a measure which at least to some extent 
appears to carry out their own views. 

No less timely and important is the article in this number which 
continues the Tariff discussion. It is contributed by the Hon. W. 
McKinley, Jr., the author of the Tariff bill, which has been under 
consideration in Congress for several weeks. Mr. McKinley 
argues with great force that in levying a tariff upon foreign pro- 


ducts which seek a market here, the aim should be not only the 
collection of revenue required for the government, but also the © 


protection and defence of our own industries against competing 
industries. He takes occasion also to correct certain misconcep- 
tions regarding the operation of the new Tariff bill in the event of 
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its becoming law. “The Federal Control of Elections” isthe 













































subject of a very able and thoughtful article by the Speaker of the — 
House of Representatives, who points out that in Federal elec- 
tions the citizen votes not as a citizen ot a State, but as one of the 
people of the United States, and claims that therefore such elec- 
tions should be subject to the supervision of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Following Senator Fasseit’s article in the May number of the 
Review, “ Why Cities are Badly Governed,” the contribution 
by Mr. E. L. Godkin, Editor of the New York Zvening Post, on 
“Criminal Politics,” has a special interest at the presenttime. Mr. 
Godkin has paid particular attention to the question of municipal 
government, which, in view of the tendency of population to crowd 
into cities, he calls “‘ the most serious question which faces the 
modern world to-day.” In his review of Sir Charles Dilke’s recent 
work “ Problems of Greater Britian,” the Marquis of Lorne deals 
at length with the portion of the work relating to Canada and the 
United States. 

Mona Caird, who originated the famous discussion as to 
whether or not marriage is a failure, contributes the first of two 
articles on “ The Emancipation of the Family,” presenting facts 
and drawing conclusions that will occasion general surprise. Mrs. 
John Sherwood writes entertainingly of “‘ American Girls in 
Europe,” and Ouida adds “A Chat about Gardens,” a graceful 
plea for old-fashioned flowers. 

An interesting feature of this number is the symposium on the 
question, “Do Americans Hate England?” The participants are 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Andrew Carnegie, Murat Halstead, General 
Horace Porter, the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, General James H. 
Wilson and M. W. Hazeltine. The symposium has grown out of 
Professor Goldwin Smith's article in the May number of the 
Review on “The Hatred of England.” 

Among the Notes and Comments are two timely papers on 
topics connected with ocean travel. The builders of the City of 
Paris give an estimate of the extent to which the duration of the 
Atlantic passage will be still further reduced ; and Captain C. W. 
Kennedy, late commander of the Germanic, tells some things he 
knows about “Gambling on Ocean Steamships.” 
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MR. BALFOUR’S LAND BILL. 


BY CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, M. P. 








EARLY in 1880, at the commencement of the movement for an 
occupying ownership or peasant proprietary in Ireland, and when 
this project had no friends amongst the Tory party, I was per- 
mitted to lay my views in regard to it before the readers of THE 
NortH AMERICAN Review. I then attempted to explain that 
the question would have to be dealt with in more ways than one, 
owing to the peculiar position of the large masses of small tenants 
occupying the congested districts in the west of Ireland; and 
that no measure for the solution of the land question would be 
satisfactory or complete which did not have regard to the condi- 
tion of these small occupiers. This was one of the main reasons 
urged by us Irish members for denying to the Land Act of 1881 
the attributes of finality and completeness which were at the time 
claimed for it by its friends and authors; and the succeeding 
years have amply justified us in the position we then took up. 

We have again to-day to find fault, and to reject as insufficient 
and dishonest the Irish Land-Purchase Bill of the present Tory 
government, which has ostensibly been brought forward for the- 
purpose of settling the land question on the lines laid down by 
me during my American tour. It is not unreasonable, then, that 
there should be some curiosity as to the motives whieh-have in- 
fluenced our attitude upon the present measure, and that we 
should be asked, ‘‘ Why do you, whose platform was based upon 
‘ occupying ownership, reject this bill, which, at least to some ex- 

tent, appears to carry out your views?” 
VOL. CL.—NO. 403. 43 
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I have said that the measure is insufficient for its purpose. 
Pretending to be a great solution of the land question, it will 
not, at the outside, reach to more than one out of every four of 
the Irish tenants, and there will be many in this favored mi- 
nority who have no right or claim to enjoy the benefits of land- 
purchase at the expense of the state, since they have neither the 
status of occupying nor of agricultural tenants. According to 
the method adopted and the scale of prices given, up to the pres- 
ent, under the operation of the previous enactments, it will take, 
as I stated in debate upon the second reading of the bill,—and my 
figures and statement were not contradicted,—upwards of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six millions of pounds sterling in order to enable 
all the Irish tenants entitled to do so to become the owners of 
their holdings. These figures show that an occupying ownership, 
carried out on such lines and at such prices, is impossible, as 
the state would never consent to lend the vast sum necessary for 
the purpose. We therefore hold that, before approaching the 
purchase question, it is necessary that the Land Act of 1881 
should be so amended as to secure the tenant’s improvements 
from the infliction of rent. Under the bill as it stands, the 
landlord is entitled to ask the tenant to pay him twenty years’ 
purchase on the improvements which the tenant himself has 
made, as well as a similar rate for the landlord’s property. By 
proceeding as I have suggested, first to secure the tenant’s im- 
provements from the infliction of rent, we should materially limit 
the size of the question and the amount of the sum involved, and 
render it much more manageable. 

Again, I claim that a large area of the !and proposed to be sold 
is held by tenants who, if they purchased, would not rightly 
come within the description of occupying owners or peasant pro- 
prietors. ‘These men each occupy several large farms, and do not 
reside upon any of them. They use them simply as large grazing 
runs for cattle, employing no labor and making no outlay upon 
them. ‘Three-fourths of Connaught is held in this fashion; at 
least one-third of Munster, and probably one-fourth of Leinster 
as well. Why, I ask, should such gentlemen graziers absorb much 
of the money and credit available for the settlement of the Irish 
land question, while the small and average-sized occupying ten- 
ants are left in the lurch, without any chance of obtaining the 
fee of their holdings ? It was not for the advantage of. the 
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graziers and the gombeen men that the flag of the land for the 
people was unfurled at Irishtown in 1879. By eliminating this 
class we make a further large and material reduction in the size 
of the question and the amount of money necessary for its solution. 

Then, again, another abuse which has crept into the working 
of these land-purchase measures is that the landlords have in 
many cases divided their home farms and demesnes among bogus 
tenants, created out of sons, sons-in-law, bailiffs, and so forth, to 
whom they have sold at inflated prices. All this shows that the 
principle of land-purchase has been degraded into land-jobbery, 
and that the resources which, if husbanded; might have been 
sufficient for the settlement of the question, are being scandal- 
ously misspent, while the question is still left unsolved. 

It is conceded on all sides that thirty-three millions of pounds 
sterling is the utmost extent of the further sum that the British 
tax-payer is ever likely to be induced to guarantee for land-pur- 
chase in Ireland, and that, when this has been exhausted, 
there will be no further credit for us to look to. It becomes, 
then, of vital importance that this amount should be husbanded ; 
that it should be used for the purpose of creating an occupying 
ownership or peasant proprietary for the settlement of that por- 
tion of the Irish land question which presses, and that it should 
not be frittered and jobbed away and wasted in transactions 
which will not bear the slightest scrutiny. 

I have now explained one of my main objections to the meas- 
ure, that land-purchase has been carried out in sucha way as to 
exhaust the resources available, while covering only one-fourth 
of the ground ; and I have reason to believe that, if these resources 
were properly used and directed, they would be sufficient for a 
complete solution. 

But this is not the only direction in which the principle of 
land-purchase is being abused and parodied. The grossest favor- 
itism has been shown in the selection of the estates for whose 


purchase advances of public money are to be made. The large 
absentee owners have been favored, while the smaller resident 
owners have been left out. According to the returns which have 
been made to Parliament giving an account of sales up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1888, we find that five hundred and thirty owners of land 
sold their estates to their tenants at an expenditure amounting 
to £3,792,000. Of these five hundred and thirty owners, thirty- 
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four walked off with £2,251,000, or six out of every one hundred 
owners who sold got away with 57 per cent. of the whole amount 


of the purchase money. Here are some of the names of these i 
thirty-four landlords and the amounts that they have received: Hi 
The Duke ot Abercorn ....... .. £267,000 | The Duke of Leinster............. 244,000 f 
Sir Victor E. Brooke.............. 83,000 | The Earl of Normanton....... ... 34,000 

Sir Thomas Lennard.............. 108,000 | Lord Ashbourne........«...... 10,000 
The Salters’ Company............ 230,000 | Mr. Anthony Strong Hussey...... 53,000 

The Fishmongers’ Company...... 118,000 | EartStanhope......... .. 9 .....- 39,000 : 
The Skinners Company.......... 109,00 | Lord Castletown... ..........seeees 49,000 
The Marquis of Waterford....... 124,000 | Lord Kilmaine.......... ..... «-. 53,000 ' 
The Marquis of Bath............. 290,000 | Lord Ardilaun. .........s00c00+0++ 8,000 
Mr. George Lane Fox ............ 67,000 | 


These amounts are taken in round numbers; but some of these 

landlords have since received a good deal more, as the particulars 

of sales that have been laid before Parliament only reach as far 

as December, 1888. Nine of these have taken £1,500,000, or 42 

per cent. of the whole. 
If, therefore, the provisions of this bill are to be carried out 

in a similar way to that which has been adopted under the pre- 

vious acts, by the time that £40,000,000 have been spent, four ; 

hundred out of the ten thousand Irish land-owners will have re- 

ceived twenty-four millions out of the forty millions. This is 

not the manner in which we should like to see the Inish land 


question settled. If any selection is to be made, I would com- hy 
mence with the smaller resident owners throughout Ireland ; and A 


if any owner is to be favored, I would favor the men who have 
lived in the country, and who, at least, have spent their rents on 4 
their estates and among their neighbors. 

I now come to an objection which is a very strong one—so 
strong, indeed, that I should not be surprised if its soundness 
obtained recognition before the passage of the bill through com- 
mittee. I refer to the hypothecation, as a counter-guarantee 
against default upon the part of the new owners, of the amounts 
paid by Parliament for certain defined local purposes in Ireland 
in aid of local rates. This comprehends, amongst others, the - 
Imperial contribution for medical comforts to the poor, for 7 
education, the maintenance of lunatics, and so forth. Upon all 
these violent hands are to be laid, if there is any default on the 
part of the large absentee graziers above alluded to in the pay- 
ment of their instalments; and the fever-stricken peasant in his 
unsanitary cottage in Connemara is to go without quinine, while 
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he continues to pay his rackrent, in order that the happy owner 
of many large grazing farms may obtain a reduction of 30 per 
cent., and avoid the payment of even this reduced amount to the 
state. Again, amongst these Imperial contributions for local 
purposes are considerable sums of money which have been given 
in the case of England and Scotland to the county councils 
recently established by law, to spend as they please. These 
amounts in the case of Ireland are to be detained as a guarantee 
to the British tax-payer against possible default on the part of the 
new owners, while no sort of control over the terms of purchase 
is to be given either now or hereafter to the Irish local 
authorities. 

I next approach a consideration which has, perhaps, influenced 
me as largely as anything else in the adoption of our policy in 
reference to these land-purchase proposals of the government. I 
allude to the existence of coercion in Ireland, which renders it im- 
possible forthe tenants to contract freely with their landlords in ar- 
ranging the terms of sale. When we agreed to the passage of the 
Ashbourne Act in 1885, there was no coercion ; there were, on the 
contrary, public declarations from Lord Salisbury, the present 
Prime Minister, and Lord Carnarvon, the then Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, against any recourse to such procedure. Land-purchase 
under these circumstances might have had a chance of working 
fairly to both sides. But the passage of the Coercion Act of 
1887, rendering penal all combination and consultation on the 
part of the tenants, while it also forbids the offering of any advice 
to them, has changed all this, and the tenant with a load of 
arrears hanging over his head is helpless, and compelled to take 
any terms of purchase offered to him by his landlord, who 
presents a writ of eviction with the one hand and 
an agreement to purchase with the other. Mr. Joseph R. Cox, 
M.P., was prosecuted under this act for advising the tenants on 
an estate where a sale was contemplated not to give more than a 
certain amount for their holdings, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., 
and others also, I believe, met with a similar fate. 

At the commencement of this article I alluded to some refer- 
ences I made in 1880 to the congested districts in Ireland as an 
all-important and most necessary part of the question for solution. 
The method adopted by the bill for dealing with this portion of 
the subject secures a further waste of the resources available. 
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These districts are mainly confined to Connaught, and while they 
constitute the sole areas in that province requiring to be dealt 
with by the system of land-purchase at all, they also, as I have 
before said, comprise only about one-fourth in value of the prov- 
ince ; the rest consisting of large grazing tracts destitute of in- 
habitants and houses. For the government measure proposes to 
devote the public money indifferently to the purchase of grass 
lands and congested holdings, and, by using a large proportion of 
the amount to be advanced under the bill for an unnecessary pur- 
pose,—viz., the conversion of a number of large graziers into 
owners,—an insufficient fund will be left for dealing with the con- 
gested areas, and this vital part of the question will practically be 
left untouched. 

I should gladly welcome any honest intention on the part of 
the government to solve this land question. It is of great im- 
portance for us to get it out of the way before the time arrives for 
the larger settlement of home rule. Difficulties about land, if 
they should arise upon Mr. Gladstone’s return to office, will 
materially hamper him and increase the arduous character 
of his task. Difficulties between landlord and tenant, if they 
should arise, will be most embarrassing for the Irish Parliament, 
and the future executive depending xpon that Parliament. By 
all means settle it now. But this pretended Land-Purchase Bill 
is no solution. It seizes upon all our available resources, and 
hypothecates them without our consent. It jobs away the limited 
number of millions available, which, if husbanded and carefully 
directed, as I have shown, would go far—very far—toward remov- 
ing all pressure and difficulty in the-future. It selects the large 
and absentee owners for favored treatment, while it compels the 
tenant to buy his holding at an inflated price, with a load of arrears 
around his neck and the pistol of coercion at his head. We can- 
not be any party toa measure so brought forward and constituted. 
We shall resist it clause by clause in committee ; we shall, if 
possible, amend it ; and we believe that, as the progress of events 
has justified every vote that we have ever given in the House of 
Commons on the land question, and every step that we have ever 
taken to organize the Irish people against oppression, so our action 


against this most dishonest bill of a dishonest party and govern- 
ment will benefit Ireland and secure the verdict of history. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
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THE FEDERAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS. 





BY THE HON. THOMAS B. REED, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


No Form of government can be based on systematic injustice; 
least of alla republic. All governments partake of the imperfec- 
tions of human nature and fall far short not only of the ideals 
dreamed of by good men, but even of the intentions of ‘ordinary 
men. Nevertheless, if perfection be unattainable, it is still the 
duty of every nation to live up to the principles of simple jus- 
tice, and at least follow the lights it can clearly see. 

Whatever may have been the intentions of our forefathers, the 
steady growth of our government has been towards a democracy of 
manhood. One by one the barriers which kept from the suffrage 
the poor and the unlearned have been swept away, and, in the long 
run, no majority has been great enough, no interest has been strong 
enough, to stand up against that general public opinion which con- 
tinually grows in the direction of larger liberty. That public opinion 
has never known a refluent wave. What democracy has gained it 
has always kept. If you suppose that the progress of democracy 
among white men has been pleasant for those gentlemen who were 
at ease in their possessions, you have not read history. It is not an 
agreeable thing in any day or generation to distribute power which 
any set of men have always had exclusively to themselves among 
those who never had it before. It lessens one and exalts the 
other. The “proud Caucasian” of to-day is suffering from the 
same feelings which rived the hearts of the nobility and gentry of 
a hundred or two hundred years ago. 

We of the North have by no means reached the perfection of 
self-government. Our apportionments of congressional districts 
are no means utterly fair ; but there is a limitation to injustice 
beyond which no party dares to go, except in Indiana, where 4,000 
majority in the State gives Republicans but three out of thirteen 
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Congressmen. Our voters are not entirely free from undue in- 
fluence, but there is a point beyond which no employer dares to 
go; and the votes in manufacturing districts show how sturdy is 
the defiance of most workingmen to even a dictation which is 
only inferred. Many a man seems to yote against his own and 
his employer’s interest to show that he is in every way his own 
master. But whichever way he votes, his vote gets counted, and 
his will, whether it be feeble or sturdy, gets expressed. 

It often happens that when debate springs up about the con- 
dition of affairs in other parts of the Union, when intimidation 
with shot-guns and mobs, when systematic falsifications of 
returns, are made subjects of comment, the errors and short- 
comings in the North are dragged in as a justification for all that 
has happened of illegal action elsewhere. This kind of answer is 
so common, and so reminds one of the beam and the mote of 
Scripture, that it is worth analyzing. It is founded on the axiom 
of geometry that things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. This is undoubtedly true, if you are sure of 
the first equality. All things are not equal because they have the 
same names. When an employer intimates to some of his 
workmen that he cares most for men who look after his 
interests, and that his interests are with such and such a party, 
that employer is guilty of intimidation. When the interesting 
collection of gentlemen in a Southern district go forth to fire 
guns all night, in order, as the member from that district phrased 
it in open House, “ to let the niggers know there is going to be a 
fair election the next day,” they also are guilty of intimidation. 
Nevertheless, there is a difference ; especially if there be an honest 
eye to see it. Murder and catching fish out of season are both 
crimes; but there are odds in crimes. Is a community where 
men violate the laws relating to close time debarred from com- 
plaining of murder elsewhere when its own families suffer by it ? 
Must we ourselves reach absolute perfection before we ask others 
to treat us decently ? Is robbery by violence to be tolerated and 
approved until we have utterly abolished petty larceny? The 
difference between the nation of highest and the nation of lowest 
civilization is only in degree. 

But, after all, have we any right to complain of bad actions in 
the South ? Why should not the citizens of each State beallowed 
to manage their own affairs? If you have any confidence in a 
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republican form of government, why not show it? Let them 
wrestle with their problem alone. It is theirs : let them manage 
it. If it were founded on fact, this would be a powerful appeal 
to one who believes, as does the writer of this article, in democ- 
racy—which is to say, in government by all the people; who be- 
lieves that no community can permanently enthrone justice ; who 
believes that all the laws of this universe are working towards 
larger liberty, greater equality, and truer fraternity. 

But so far as Federal elections are concerned, this appeal is 
founded on no fact whatever. When he goes to elect a member 
of Congress, the man from Mississippi or the man from Maine 
does not go to the polls as a citizen of Mississippi or of Maine, 
but as one of the people of the United States. All meet on 
common ground. They are citizens of one great Republic—one 
and indivisible. Each one votes for the government of himself 
and of the other. The member from Mississippi whom the one 
elects and the member from Maine whom the other sends to 
Washington must unite in making the laws which govern both. 
The member from Mississippi has the same right to demand that 
the member from Maine shall be elected according to the law of 
the land as he has to demand the same thing of a colleague from 
his own State. 

The object of assembling the Congress together is to declare 
the will of the people of the United States. How can that will be 
declared if there be more than twenty men returned to the House 
who never were elected, whose very presence is a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and of the law of the land? Still 
less will the will of the pecple be declared if those twenty men 
shift the control of the House from one party to the other. All 
free countries are governed by parties. ‘They can never be gov- 
erned any other way. If, then, fraud changes the very principles 
on which a country be governed, how can it be justified ? 

The attempted justification is this: We in the South, inas- 
much as you have conferred the right of suffrage on the negro, 
and inasmuch as he is in the majority in many of our States, are 
in grave danger of being overwhelmed by mere ignorant numbers. 
We white people who pay the taxes will never permit these bar- 
barians to rule over us. When we thought it necessary to pre- 
vent their domination, we swarmed around their cabins by night ; 
we terrorized them ; we showed them by examples that to be a poli- 
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tician was dangerous—that it led to death even. Those things 
have in great measure passed away now, and we simply falsify 
the count ; we stuff the ballot-boxes. That makes less trouble 
and is just as effectual. Finding that their votes do not count, 
the negroes have lately ceased to vote. Whether clothed in the 
fervid eloquence of the late Mr. Grady or in the strange language 
of the Governor of South Carolina, which will be quoted further 
on, this is the justification. 

But this justification does not in the least touch the subject of 
Federal elections. Every Southern man knows that there is no 
possibility of negro domination in the United States. No 
Federal taxes will ever be imposed by the negro, No Federal 
control is within his power. If all this wrong at the ballot-box 
be needed to preserve a proper local State government, to 
keep the Caucasian supreme in the State, not a living soul can 
dare to say that the same wrong, or any other, is necessary for 
Caucasian supremacy in the United States. In fact, transferred 
to the broader arena, the struggle is between the proud Caucasian 
and the Caneasian who is not so proud. If it be a race question, 
is there any reason why the white man in the South should have 
two votes tomy one? Is he alone of mortals to eat his cake and 
have it too? Is he to suppress his negro and have him also? 
Among all his remedies, he has never proposed to surrender the 
representation which he owes to the very negro whose vote he 
refuses. The negro is human enough to be represented, but not 
human enough to have his vote counted. 

Suppose it were a fact that negro domination and barbarism 
would follow from honest voting in the Southern State elections ; 
suppose it were a fact that disregard of law and complete viola- 
tion of the rights secured to the negro by the Constitution were 
absolutely necessary to preserve the civilization of the South : what 
has that to do with Federal elections ? Violation of law and 
disregard of statutes are not needed to save the United States. 

Evidently, then, the question of race supremacy and of good 
government in the South has nothing whatever to do with that 
other question which concerns our whole people, whether the 
Republican party of the United States shall receive and have 
counted the votes which belong to it by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion of the country. If you tell us that these are ignorant votes 
and ought not to be counted, we answer—and the answer is con- 
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clusive—that ignorance is everywhere, and that the Democratic 
party never failed to vote its ignorance to the uttermost verge of 
the law. Why should they, of all partisans, claim that only 
scholars should vote ? Is the high and honorable esteem in which 
the chief officers of the greatest Democratic city—the city of New 
York—are now held among men an example of what intelligence 
will do for a community ? If a man thinks the same thing of 
the Republic that Ido, must there be an inquest held over his 
intelligence before I can have his vote counted with mine in the 
government of the United States ? 

Or, to put it more directly, m the language of ex-Governor 
Bullock, of Georgia, which I find quoted in the Atlanta Constt- 
tution, *‘It is now generally admitted with us that there is no , 
more danger to the body politic from an ignorant and vicious 
black voter than from an illiterate and vicious white voter.” 

This system of false counting is not indulged in with impunity. 
Its baleful influence has nowhere more clearly shown itself than 
in its effects upon the sense of justice of Southern men. Where 
else on earth would you get such a declaration as came from John 
P. Finley, of Greenville, Miss., for twelve years treasurer of his 
county,—a declaration made in the presence of his fellow-citizens 
—that he did not consider ballot-box stuffing a crime, but a neces- 
sity; that in a case of race supremacy a man who stuffed a ballot- 
box would not forfeit either his social or business standing ; and 
that ballot-box stuffing, so far as he knew, was looked upon by the 
best element in the South as a choice between necessary evils ? You 
would search far before you would find the parallel of what Watt 
K. Johnson said in the same case (Hill vs. Catchings). ‘ I would 
stuff a ballot-box,” said he, ‘if required to doit, to put a good 
Republican in office, as I would a Democrat, as my object is to 
have a good honest government.” 

**Good honest government” by ballot-box stuffing! Think 
of the moral condition of a community where a man would dare 
openly to make such an avowal. In saying this there is no pur- 
pose to speak unkindly, but only to point out the inevitable effect 
upon public morals of continued violation of law. Nocommunity 
can encourage systematic disregard of law, even for purposes 
deemed justifiable, without injury to all other laws and to its own 
moral sense. It only needs to have the fence broken down in one 
place to have the bad cattle range through the whole garden. 
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While this state of things exists in Mississippi, a glance at 
South Carolina will give even more food for reflection. In that 
State, by law there was but one registration at the home of the 
voter (at the polling precinct), which took place in 1882. Since 
that time all additions to the list have been made at the county 
seats. Whenever a man moves not merely from county to 
county, not merely from town to town, not only from precinct to 
precinct, but whenever he removes from house to house in the 
same precinct, he must have a new certificate from the super- 
visor of registration, who, nominally at least, has his office at 
the county seat. Without this changed certificate, he is disfran- 
chised. If he travels to the county seat and cannot find his 
supervisor, he has no remecy. Even among the most intel- 
ligent and alert politicians it is easy to see what a vast 
chance there is for misbehavior, and it needs no _ speci- 
fication to show how it works in South Carolina among 
that part of the population which has just struggled 
to manhood. But in order that the work of govern- 
ment by the minority may be complete, the law decrees that 
there shall be eight different ballot-boxes, so that those who can 
read can know where to put their tickets and those who cannot 
read cun exercise their ingenuity. ‘The law also provides that 
the officials, who alone are present with the voter, shall read 
to him the inscriptions on the ballot-boxes; but as the 
Governor provides that all the officials shall be of one party, it is 
easy to see how valuable this provision is. In order that the 
negro shall have no advantage from the position of the boxes be- 
coming known, the boxes are shuffled from time to time, and if 
a ballot gets into a wrong box it cannot be counted. In the 
Miller and Elliott case, Mr. Elliott’s counsel, unable to deny the 
shifting of ballot-boxes, justifies it on the ground that there is no 
law against it, and on the further ground that it is in the spirit 
of the law; which last defence is true. 

With this preliminary statement the reader can enter into the 
grim humor of the reply of the Governor of South Carolina, himself 
a candidate for reélection, when the Republicans asked that among 
the judges of election should be some Republicans. It would 
seem not unreasonable that ove of the great parties to the polit- 
ical contest should have a ‘‘ sworn official” to see that the voter 
was correctly told which box to put his vote into, and to see that 
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the vote was rightly counted. The Governor, however, rose 
above party, rejected the Republican request, put none but Demo- 
crats on guard, and in his reply used, among other similar 
things, the following words : 

“To the eternal honor of our State and the Democratic party, it can now be said 
that our elections are the freest and fairest in the world, and that not a single citizen 
of hers, no matter what his rank, color, or condition, can, under her just and equal 
laws, impartially administered, as they are, be by any perversion or intimidation 
barred at the polls from the free and full exercise of his suffrage. There is not 
only perfect freedom in voting, but the amplest protection afforded the voter.” 
These words were in his letter of September 29, 1888. On the 30th 
of July preceding, just two months before, that same Governor 
said in a public speech, which you will find in the Charleston 
News and Courier of the 31st, the following : 

“*We have now the rule of a minority of four hundred thousand over a majority of 
six hundred thousand. No army at Austerlitz or Waterloo or Gettysburg could 
ever be wielded like that mass of six hundred thousand peopie. The only thing 
which stands to-day between us and their rule is a flimsy statute—the Eight-Box 
Law—which depends for its effectiveness upon the unity of the white people.” 

Of course the utterance of July 30 was for the home market, and 
the letter of September for export. But when you consider that both 
these statements were made to the same community by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, you can form some idea of the effect which this 
system of action at the polls has had on the morale of the people. 

This course of utterly riding over the will of the voter has been 
carried to such excess as was never dreamed at the outset, even by 
those who planned the first great wrongs. When South Carolina, 
by a gerrymander which remains up to date the greatest spectacle 
that has ever been put upon a map, and which to this day almost 
defies belief, put 31,000 colored people in one district with only 
6,000 whites, the framers of the act meant at least that that dis- 
trict should have the Representative of its choice. But en- 
couraged by the success of the Southern plan elsewhere, even that 
district has been taken away. It is well known that in the South 
itself this was regarded as an outrage, but the voice of those so 
regarding it has fallen into the silence of consent. 

In Alabama the Fourth District was so made that 27,000 col- 
ored men were packed in with 6,000 whites, and at every election 
the Democratic candidate is returned. So flagrant was one of 
the instances that the Forty-eighth Congress, Democratic by 
ninety-five majority, was obliged to disgorge the sitting member, 
which it did after waiting for the death of the contestant. 
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If any man replies, as sometimes people do, ‘‘ You are assum- 
ing that the colored man will vote your ticket, and that is not 
so,” the plain answer is: ‘It is either so or not so. If it is so, 
then we are deprived of a vote which belongs to us under the 
Constitution of the United States. If it be not so, and the negro 
is voting the Democratic ticket from choice, where is your race 
issue ? If both white man and negro are agree on white suprem- 
acy, why do you send so much Southern eloquence North to touch 
our Caucasian hearts ?” 

This state of things cannot be good for this nation, either 
North or South. Remember that this is not a question uf out- 
cries and epithets, of reproaches and hysterics. It is a plain 
question of justice and fair dealing. Both sections of this country 
can afford to be fair and open with each other. If you say that 
you have a right of local self-government which we have no busi- 
ness to interfere with, and that, unless you are allowed to go on 
in your own way, you fear disaster most foul, the next thing for 
all of us to do is to find some plan which will give us the votes of 
the whole people of the United States, and leave you your local 
self-government. 

To put this whole matter in a nutshell, the Republican party 
alleges that it is deprived by all manner of devices—dif?-r'» in 
different States, but having one common purpose—of votes which 
under the Constitution of the land that party is entitled to. To 
this the parties offending reply that the suppression of votes and 
voters is necessary to prevent the threatened destruction of local 
self-government by the numerical superiority of race ignorance in 
very many States. We have a right, say they, to prevent, by violence 
or by fraud, if need be, the control of the ignorant in our own States. 

Suppose all that to be so; suppose that all you are doing is 
needful for your preservation, and that you must keep on at all 
costs: how does that give you the right to govern us by your 
methods? If you have the right of local self-government, have 
we not the right of national self-government? If you of the 
States are willing to take all hazards to save yourselves from 
ignorant negro domination, are you going to blame us of the 
United States if we refuse to submit to fraudulent domination? 
You think negro domination unbearable. We think fraudulent 
domination a crime. 


But *.e need not quarrel. There must be some remedy con- 
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sistent with the Constitution, which was intended to provide for 
this very local government and for this very Federal government. 
Each was to be respected within its sphere, and each was to sub- 
sist side by side with the other. So far as the election of mem- 
bers of Congress was concerned, the Constitution provides for the 
very condition in which we find ourselves. In the first instance, 
the legislature of the State may make the regulations for the 
election of members, but Congress may make or alter them in 
accordance with its own will. It may alter them by providing 
for Federal supervision, or it may make such new regulations as 
will assume the entire election from registration to certification. 

We have, then, two kinds of remedy—the alteration of State 
regulations and the making of new ones of our own. As to the 
first method, so far as it was exhibited in the proposed Senate 
bill for supervision, the Senator from Alabama, Mr. Pugh, when 
the bill was presented in the Senate, rose and declared : 


If the bill becomes a law, its execution will insure the shedding of blood and the de- 
struction of the peace and good order of this country. Its passage will be resisted by 
every parliamentary method, and every method allowed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 
This declaration, made at a time when debate is not usual on a 
bill, will attract attention to the objections which are urged 
against the Supervisor Law. Some of them are worth reproduc- 
ing in order that people may carefully consider all parts of a ques- 
tion which must have a settlement, and can never have any final 
settlement which is not right. The Supervisor Law is the sub- 
ject of objection, among other things, because, while it leaves 
the electionsin the handsof the States, it proposes to set watchers 
over the State officials, and to use a kind of dual control liable to 
all manner of friction. Moreover, the exercise of this supervis- 
ory power is to be called into being by petition, thus singling out 
by their own signatures those persons who are responsible for the 
claim that the elections need supervision, and who thereby become 
obnoxious to the very violence which they are striving to avoid. 
In some States, like North Carolina and Virginia, a supervisor 
law would be very helpful; but there are States and communities 
with regard to which it is said that it would be assuming a_terri- 
ble responsibility to enact it. Against such a law the South 
urges sectionalism and its interference with local self-government; 
for no supervision which does not examine all the boxes and count 
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all the votes is worth the trouble of enacting. It is true that in 
New York city, under the able and thorough management of the 
chief supervisor, great results have been accomplished by this 
law, and elections are held so satisfactory to both parties that there 
have been no contested elections from that city in my remembrance. 
Whether in other regions, among a different people, in sparsely- 
settled places, this could be so well done is the point at issue. 

In what we call theory, no really valid objection can be urged 
against Federal supervision, for an honest count can hurt no one. 
Even if all the boxes are subjected to the supervision of a second 
set of men, the result in New York proves that when once estab- 
lished it is a solid safeguard satisfactory to honest people. So 
easily does the system now move, and so free is it from friction, 
that it is doubtful if a tenth of the readers of this article even re- 
member that the system is fully established. Many contests, 
however, were necessary to thus establish it in New York city. But 
this is a practical world, where all unnecessary difficulties ought 
to be avoided, and where the middle way is often the best be- 
cause it is the middle way. 

In this case the middle course is apparently—but only appar- 
ently—the most radical. Let the country at once assume at least 
the count and return of its own elections. It may be that this 
could be done in a way that would leave the States which object 
to supervision free from all interference from their neighbors, as 
it would certainly leave us free from false counting and false re- 
turns. They could then govern their own people in their own way, 
free from Federal supervision in congressional elections, and the 
United States could govern itself free from all fear of those prac- 
tices deemed indispensable to local government. They could, if 
they pleased, and at their own risk, try the experiment of keeping 
outside of governmental power a body of men almost as large as 
those who govern, and in three States larger. All we ask is that 
in national matters the majority of the voters in this country may 
rule. Why should any Southern man object to this? Under what 
possible pretence can it be claimed that certain States should send 
representatives to Washington on the basis of a vote which is not 
allowed to be cast ? Suppose your claim to govern yourselves 
under any violation of law be sound: on what do you ground your 
claim to govern us in the same fashion ? 


Tuomas B. REEp. 























AMENICAN GIRLS IN EUROPE. 


BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 


Tne American Girl is a term so varied and indefinite that we 
might well borrow, as a parallel, a plaintive and witty appeal 
made in a recent paper on dogs, in which the writer objects to the 
phrase ‘* The Dog,” as if all dogs were alike. He goes on to say 
that you might as well write a paper on ‘‘ The Man,” instead of 
considering one species as *‘ Man.” He proposes that we write 
‘‘Dog” and then proceed to mention the highly individual grades 
of that faithful adherent of the human race. 

So, considering the more than eleven thousand virgins who 
semi yearly migrate from America to the shores of England and 
France, we are compelled to observe that there are many varieties. 
There is no such thing as the American girl. There is the fin- 
ished, accomplished, well-bred, repressed, and lady-like girl, 
found everywhere from Maine to the Gulf. ‘There is the unfin- 
ished, not at all bred, not repressed, not in the least lady-like 
girl, also from everywhere. There is the young lady who pro- 
nounces ‘‘heart” hort—to rhyme with snort—with a very vigorous 
emphasis on the letter “‘r.” (This latter variety is a favorite with 
the English novelist.) This pronunciation seems to prevail (so 
say the Eastern papers) west of Chicago. But if you read tie 
Western papers, you will notice a corresponding criticism of the 
pronunciation which is considered correct at Boston, that ‘‘ head- 
centre ” of so-called good English. 

We must, therefore, when in Europe, look upon the American 
product with European eyes, trying to avoid geographical preju- 
dice. The local accent indifferent parts of America is so marked 
that a New-Yorker can detect a Philadelphian, a Bostonian, a 
Southerner, or a Westerner (whatever that means) in a moment. 
His speech bewrayeth him. But in Europe such shadowy defini- 
tions are necessarily lost, and we are all grouped in the English 
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mind as speaking a sort of Basque—a language which 
nobody ever heard before. Even so good a writer as Dickens 
makes his American sea-captain talk a jargon which no Ameri- 
can ever heard. Nor can we be surprised at the conglomerate 
photograph of our national speech presented by such men as the 
author of ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance,” who makes a Chicago girl 
say, ‘‘ Well, I guess I’m most roasted,” and in several other 
phases inextricably emphasizes the Northern, Southern, and West- 
ern slang. 

The universal criticism of the American girl in Europe may be 
crudely described as nearly always taking this formula: ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful, rich, vulgar. Beautiful, rich, strange. Beautiful, rich, 
fast. Beautiful, rich, loud. Beautiful, rich, rather better style 
than you usually find them.” 

I have rarely heard the first descriptive epithet left out ; and, 
indeed, one is astonished to see the remarkable beauties who come 
out of unheard-of ‘‘ districts” in America, It seems a new de- 
parture of the human race, as in London or Paris, at Nice or Hom- 
burg, one runs against a blonde beauty of such surprising lustre, 
or a brunette so tall, so superb, so flashing, with such hands and 
feet, that the proverbial duchess who is supposed to have a monop- 
oly of these appendages is nowhere, and to find that this glorious 
Helen is from Denver, or Kansas City, or still further west. 
There is no doubt that that mixture of race or atmosphere, or what- 
ever makes beauty, that subtle, but most desirable, alchemy, is 
abroad in the United States of America. It is also a question 
which must puzzle those who pretend to write on heredity that 
these children of men and women who have labored with their 
hands, men and women who have never known luxury, possess 
hands which rival those of the Venus di Medici, feet which have 
a Spanish smallness and high instep, and little shell-like ears which 
would point to an ancestry as of a thousand earls. 

I have never seen two such aristocratic-looking creatures as 
the daughters of a hard-working couple who had ‘struck oil” 
somewhere in the Middle States, who came over, teeming with 
money and ignorance, to astonish Nice, and set expectant and 
most impecunious nobles by the ears; and a prouder, better- 
behaved, more badly-speaking pair of beauties never helped the 
English novelist or the French playwright to a type. I was much 
touched to hear the mother asking a lady near her ‘‘ what she 
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should do to make her girls more like the foreign girls.” ‘“ Give 
them a year at school in England and a year at school in France,” 
was the sensible reply. For the shrewd American mother saw 
that her beauties were laughed at. She saw that they neither 
walked, sat down, rose, ate their dinner, talked to gentlemen, nor 
put on their hats like the shy, proper, repressed girls who had 
been educated in convents. She got to know that their language 
was a strange and unmusical sound, and that their own country- 
women were anxious to disown them. She also saw that they 
were inclined to copy bad models, not good ones; which is the 
easily-besetting sin ef the odd variety of American girl. 

It is to these highly indigenous interesting specimens, which, 
like the Scuppernong grape, cannot be produced in Europe, that 
we must confine ourselves for a moment in considering the 
American girl in Europe. We must strike out that large class 
who are so like the rest of the world that they are supposed to be 
English. That has ceased to be a type, nor is it to foreign eyes 
nearly so interesting. A mother and daughter of this class, who 
had passed many years in Europe, once astonished a group of 
people at Pau by rising and looking {:ushed, as America was 
being abused. ‘‘ You must not speak against my country,” said 
the mother. ‘‘ What! Are you Americans? Why, we sup- 
posed always that you were English. You do not talk through 
your noses, and you do no American things.” Such was the 
apology. Now, the term ‘ American things” is almost as indefi- 
nite as Roba di Roma, but it is a part of English speech to-day, 
and covers, like charity, a multitude of sins. 

I once heard at a Queen’s ball, when the Prince cf Wales led 
out an American beauty for the quadrille, a free expression of the 
English mind on this subject. As I kept my mouth shut, I was 
not detected as an American; so I had the pleasure of hearing the 
following criticism : 

‘‘T don’t think the heir to the throne ought to encourage 
these Americans as he does. I think they are so bold and forward, 
and they do—such American things.” 

“© Yes, I am tired of it all; tired of the very word American. I 
think we have been far too good-natured to them,” was the re- 
sponse. 

I took occasion, a few days after, to ask one of the most 
agreeable literary men in London—a famous host, by the way— 
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what were the American things which were so unpleasant to the 
English mind. 

“‘ Well, I will tell you,” said he. ‘‘In the first place, the 
American pronunciation is, even amongst your cultivated people, 
most unmusical and unpleasant to us. ! dare say ours is to you. 
Then, if you will forgive me, we observe in your handsome young 
women an entire absence of that delicate reserve, that fragrance 
of propriety, which is our idea of good breeding. Ido not say 
that there are not charming exceptions. And then, again, we do 
not like your air of success, your air of appropriating every- 
thing.” 

Perhaps they do not altogether like the fact of success. For 
there must be added to the measure, ‘‘ Beautiful, rich, vulgar. 
Beautiful, rich, strange. Beautiful, rich, fast,” ete., also 
‘* Beautiful, rich, and very clever.” The amount of talent which 
is shown by these American girls is quite as extraordinary as 
their beauty. We need not hint at the supreme sway which cer- 
tain American women have established in several foreign cities— 
the adaptability, the clearness of intelligence, that extraordinary 
thing known asa “‘ talent for society”—to realize that the Ameri- 


can girl has a great deal in that pretty little head of hers. 

Doubtiess her very free-and-easy training, the consciousness 
which has been hers, from the moment she could walk and talk, 
that she can aspire to any position, has given her the boldness to 
clasp the sceptre of social sovereignty. She is a living example 
of the truth of Goethe’s lines : 


“What you can do or dream you can, begin it! 
Boldness hath genius, power, and magic in it.” 


However, ail this success does not follow every American girl. It 
would not be necessary to write this paper if it did. For so dear 
is success to the human aspirant that it would be clutched even 
at the expense of much that is more valuable. And by success I 
mean, for the moment, merely the truest and poorest and most 
worldly definition of the word. Rank, title, position in society 
are very dear to the American girl. No wonder, as she comes, 
like young Lochinvar, out of the West (and the West means, in 
Kurope, everything from New York to San Francisco), she is 
dazzled by these glittering stars. She goes to court, perhaps, 
and sees two of her young countrywomen standing by the Queen’s 
chair, ladies-in-waiting with proud titles. Shefinds that a title, 
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however encumbered, insures its owner that kind of respectful 
recognition from servants, trades-people, inn-keepers, up to the 
highest grade of society, which is very dear to women, and 
especially to American women, who, unless they possess some 
very remarkable magnetism, get very little marked attention in 
their own country. Would a princess driving up to Macy’s 
move that obdurate massa single inch ? And yet what crowd 
at the Louvre or the Bon Marché would not fall into respectful 
aisles as a great lady, preceded by her servant, makes her way ? 
And in London what a magic wand is a carriage, and consequence ! 
It is an entering wedgeeverywhere. ‘l'o speak of the toadies, the 
flatterers, the apanage of a title would be to enter on the discus- 
sion of a threadbare theme. 

To the philosopher, to the republican, to the shade of Thomas 
Jefferson, all this is unworthy, unpatriotic, and un-American. 
But how roseate it all is to the -young American girl, already in- 
toxicated with the homage to her rare beauty which every eye has 
rendered her since she left the ship! It is no wonder that many 
poor moths singe their wings at this blazing and most alluring 
candle, 

Not that all marriages of American women to titled foreigners 
are unhappy. Far from it: there are many brilliant exceptions. 
A man reared on the continent with the European idea that he 
must marry money has a profound sense of the duty he owes the 
woman who brings him a handsome dof. Indeed, in Europe the 
position of the wife is made infinitely stronger by the fact that 
she is a financial partner in the firm. She has much more to say 
about the conduct of the house, the education of the children, 
and her own pleasure than have American wives, as a rule ; cer- 
tainly very much more than English wives. In England the good 
old idea still obtains, that the man is master of the house, that 
the woman is his inferior ; and perhaps the legal permission to 
use a stick no bigger than his thumb is more than a fiction. At 
any rate, there is an air of authority about an English husband 
which is slightly unpleasant to an American looker-on. It is 
never seen in a French or an Italian husband : however much the 
two latter may deceive, forsake, or rob their wives, they never 
bully them. 

But we are jumping from present to future with indecorous 
haste. Weare marrying an American girl before considering 
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her sufficiently. One is reminded of the appeal to St. Catherine : 
“A husband, St. Catherine! A good one, St. Catherine! 
And soon, St. Catherine!” This is not unnatural, this strain of 
thought, in the knowledge, which one must gain in observing the 
American girl in Europe, of the fact that she is so immediately 
wooed. Let it be whispered about that a girl is an heiress, and 
the haste with which she is pursued isalmost incredible. Mothers, 
aunts, and cousins come with almost an air of authority to the 
mother or chaperon to announce the claims of Prince John, Baron 
Frederic, or Count Sobieski. It is revoltingand insulting in some 
instances ; in others it is simply the European way of doing things. 

Is it a wonder, then, that the American girls are spoiled ? Is 
it a wonder that many of them begin to think themselves god- 
desses ? Is it in human nature, to separate ourselves from our 
accidents, to say at eighteen, with the coolness which we should 
feel at eight-and-forty : ‘* This man does not want me ; he wants 
my money: what am I, individually, Julia Brown, from Mephis- 
topheles, Missouri, that the Countess Piff Paff should dog my 
footsteps, send me invitations, make of me a great lady, and pro- 
pose for my husband her very pop-eyed and disagreeable son ? 
Is it because I am the modern Venus, the modern Atalanta ?’ 

Vanity says ‘‘ Yes” at eighteen: at eight-and-forty it tells 
another tale, by the damaged lantern of experience. 

But Julia Brown’s manners are injured by this adulation. 

I once asked a European lover, as he sat holding Julia’s hand 
in his, what were his first impressions of her. 

**T saw her at a café in Paris, and I thought her the hardest- 
looking woman I ever saw,” said he. 

** Well, when did you alter your opinion ?” I asked. 

** When I got to know her, I saw that the hardness was all 
affected,” was the reply. 

He has been for some years a good and happy husband to a 
very nice wife, whose manners have essentially improved ; but 
what a text for a sermon ? 

Julia was one of those who copied bad models. At the cafés 
she saw certain ladies who sat in a very free-and-easy fashion, 
one knee over the other, drinking, laughing, perhaps smoking ; 
and she observed that these ladies were very popular with gentle- 
men: she accordingly made herself as like them as she could, 
poor, innocent American flower! 
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We are painting the Scuppernong variety now, the innocent 
and the ignorant: we shall come to the more hybrid growths 
later. 

It is impossible to put any reverence into these virgin souls. 
They love Papperr and Mammerr, as they call their progenitors, 
fondly, but with very little reverential awe. Papperr and Mam- 
merr, on their side, have never called for or expected reverence. 
They love the girls and wish to buy them everything from Worth 
dresses up to the Pyramids; but they do not have everything 
themselves. How can they advise the girls on a thou. 4 social 
questions ?—they often appeal to the daughters. Therefore the 
girls very naturally, when told that they are wrong, resent the ad- 
vice as au insult. Thus the very first door toward improvement 
is shut. Noone is so haughtily averse to being told that she is 
in the wrong as ‘‘ the” or ‘‘an” American girl who is in utmost 
need of such an unvarnished truth. 

This lack of reverence applies to rank, Much as she is dazzled 
by title, she really feels no sort of reverence for it. Perhaps that 
is one reason why she is so amusing to princes, to those jaded 
ears which are tired of flattery, those fatigued victims of pomp and 
etiquette. This strange, wild gazelle of the forest, with her 
beautiful, soft, fearless eyes, who regards the prince as a man, 
who will eat out of his hand and bite it afterwards, perhaps, is 
very entertaining ; but some day, when he has enough of the bit- 
ten finger, he sends her away with a cold reproof, which she does 
not understand ; and she cannot imagine why she is thus con- 
demned, nor can she understand those cold looks of the surround- 
ing courtiers. Indifferent as such a young lady may be to advice, 
she is far from indifferent to neglect, censure, or criticism. In- 
deed, no people are so excessively sensitive, so thin-skinned, as 
just such American girls. The more reason, one would think, 
why they should mend their manners. 

Henry James’s witty sketch of Daisy Miller, while it offended 
some few Americans who did not understand it, has helped in- 
numerable other Americans, who learned through his delicate 
satire more than they would through a volume of well-intentioned 
maxims. So there are few, if any, sinners who commit the gross 
error of too great familiarity with a courier, or who walk to the 
Coliseum by moonlight attended only by a gentleman. The sins 
which American girls commit, in European eyes, are the sing 
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against public manners, like loud laughing and talking in hotel 
parlors, in the salle @ manger of a watering-place, in the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, in their attitude and manner at a café in Paris, 
and so on. 

In the matter of dress, an American girl rises to the situation 
at once. She is very rarely, if ever, badly dressed. Given such 
an amount of prettiness as she has, such quickness of eye, and so 
long a purse, Paris dresses her @ ravir, and she wears her clothes 
like a queen, or as queens but seldom do. It is astonishing, 
when one sees such taste in one direction, that one can see such 
limitations of taste in the matter of manners; but it is quite 
evident that some young American girls think, if the outside of 
the-cup and platter is clean, it is no matter about the inside. 
They neglect their speech, which is a matter of vital importance. 
For wherever we live, whether in Yorkshire or Rome, Peoria or 
Paris, there are such things as a cultivated and agreeable voice, a 
correct pronunciation, and a pretty accent. Noone is so depend- 
ent upon this charm as a woman. It has made many a plain 
woman attractive—this gift of speech. And the Venus of Milo 
would become a fright, if she could open that glorious mouth of 
hers, and if from it should issue an uncultivated voice, saying 
‘hort ” for “‘ heart,” “‘ mormor ” for ‘‘ mamma,” or, defiling her 
classic features for the moment, she should give an unmusical 
cackle and launch into slang. It will not help the American girl 
to say ‘she don’t care.” She does care. There is a native-born 
American aristocracy, to which all should aspire to belong. The 
original and beautiful American. women have a vivacity and wit 
which the older civilizations have lost. She should never lose her 
originality. But she should study to be low-voiced, sweet-voiced, 
calm, quiet, and thorough-bred. 

“We, ignorant of ourselves, 


Begin often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good.” 


This would be a pretty posy for many an American girl’s ring. 
She rejects nothing of that somewhat promiscuous emblazonment 
which accompanies celebrity. She does not always remember 
that she must keep her ‘‘presence new and fresh, like robe pontif- 
ical.” Shedoes not think, in her careless gayety, what silhouette 
she is casting on the map of Europe. 

One of Nast’s immortal cartoons in the days of the war was 
of a happy negro daneingin the sun; but on the wall hung the 
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map of the United States, torn in fratricidal war by that same 
negro. What an awful monster the shadow was that he cast ! 
So the shadow of an innocent and beautiful girl may be, by her 
own inadvertence, something very unlike the original. 

Of those hybrid growths, those American girls who are inten- 
tionally shocking Europe, we have very little to say, except that 
they are doing it inartistically. The women of other countries 
who mistake notoriety for fame are still in good taste. The 
American who attempts to outrage the convenances in a foreign 
city only gets herself laughed at. It is a losing game. 

When the Duke of York spoke kindly to Monk Lewis, the 
latter was so affected that he shed tears. ‘‘ Don’t weep, Lewis,” 
said Hook, who stood by ; “‘ he didn’t mean it.” 

It is of no consequence, as Toots would say, whether we 
‘mean it ” or not on the continent of Europe : we are judged by 
our external action. ‘‘American things,” according to European 
ideas, are love of show, love of publicity, disdain of privacy, a 
great ignoring of the proprieties of time and place, excessive ex- 
travagance in dress, in equipage. We are supposed to throw our 
money broadcast. As a nation we are supposed to effuse too 
much. There is no wonder at all that American girls are fasci- 
nated by the enamel of foreign manners. As one of them said, 
perhaps thinking aloud, ‘“‘ If Iam to be married for my money 
by some impecunious foreigner, he will not say money half as 
often as an Anglo-Saxon would. He will at least pretend to love 
me ; he will make me very satisfied with myself; he will make 
me comfortable. I shall buy respect and graceful attendance. 
He will not agacer my nerves as an American woulddo. Foreigners 
avoid all topics which are not complimentary and _ pleasant.” 
Perhaps men have more time to study women in Europe. 
There is one fact which the American girl can be sure of: she is 
at present the most talked-of creature in the world. Never before 
did the women of one nation so successfully invade all nations, 
and, reversing the Sabine legend, carry off the most able-bodied 
warriors. The march over England and the Continent by the 
American girl is a triumphant one. It isa great story of con- 
quest. These lovely Amazons do not stop for ocean, river, or 
geographical boundary. It is only fit that the records of an army 
so triumphant, a host so universally well received, should be, like 
those of Wellington in Spain, universally respected, 
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It is seldom, however, that the army (to pursue our simile) 
fails to live off the devastated land which is conquered. But the 
American girl scorns to do this. Wherever she goes, she scatters 
gold about her; she not only brings her own commissariat, but 
she feeds the enemy. What bags of money she has brought with 
her to pay her captors, after having given them herself! It isa 
generous warfare. 

And what does she get in return ? Rank, castles, a new do- 
main, full of the romantic associations of antiquity, art, and 
literature. She, the morning-glory, shall be trained over ancestral 
oaks. She shall be on the sunny side of things. The earth re- 
turns her smile in flowers ; her sun-dial bears this legend : 

“I mark no hours but sunny ones,” 

—that is, if she gets a good husband. If she gets a bad one, 
trust her to hold her own. Do not fear for her the fate of Pia di 
Tolomei. She will not be buried alive in any malarial country- 
house. Unless she marry a Henri de Tourville, and is pushed 
over a Swiss precipice, which seems unlikely, she will be quite 
able to fight her own battle. One cannot insure the happiness of 
any girl in any marriage ; but one can be quite sure that the in- 
telligence, the spirit, and—shall we utter a word liable to misin- 
terpretation ?—the temper of the American girl will be a match 
for any husband, no matter of what nationality. We use the 
word temper as it is applied to steel—not a temper, the temper, 
her temper. If we did, we shouid say that perfect bodies indi- 
cate good health, good appetite, an excellent digestion ; hence 
the modern American girl, as seen in Europe, should have a per- 
fect temper. Where are the once universally-recognized pallid, 
thin, dyspeptic Americans ? Not in Europe. That type has 
passed away. One meets occasionally, it is true, a hectic and 
imaginative poetess, bitterly Browningite and full of soul, who has 
run the gamut of the emotions. She may be shut up in an ugly 
frame, but she is full of talent. What possible hope for this im- 
prisoned spirit, but that some person of gentle manners shall 
treat her as Beauty did the Beast, and take her on trust? Not 
as to her fortune ; thai is never taken on trust in Europe. Busi- 
ness is business with the European who marries an American ; 
but,trusting that the underlying vein of sentiment is no drawback, 
the lord, or count, or marquis forgives for once the lack of beauty, 
and marries her—with a dowry. 
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The shadow which the American girl is just now casting on 
the map of Europe is, therefore, generally speaking, a robust one. 
If she chooses, it can be most attractive, and in a thousand cases 
it iss No women are more courted, admired, and praised. If 
they choose to make it bouncing and loud, that is a fault easily 
corrected. Remembering, as we must, that we are a “‘ new de- 
parture ”—hence eligible to criticism ; very adaptive—hence liable 
to be moulded on the wrong model ; coming from a country where 
we are always first, not liking to be last, running against cobweb 
lines of etiquette which, like persons who come from a glare of 
light into a comparatively dark room, we do not see, what wonder 
if we make some mistakes ? Only, never too proud to learn or too 


spread-eagle in our patriotism to believe that we only are right— 
such should be the American girl. 


M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 














THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FAMILY. 


BY MONA CAIRD., 





PART IL. 


THERE is nothing that appears to be more trying to the 
‘*natural man” than to be asked to dethrone for the moment, 
from his mind, the idols of the particular phase of society 
in which he lives, and to turn his eyes towards the great company 
of forgotten gods. It is so hard to realize that these grotesque 
images were at one time worshipped in fear and trembling, just as 
we now worship whatever image the power of the age may have 
set up for our adoration. With our untutored ancestors, as with 
us, fear was the ruling motive of the worship; with them, as with 
us, human sacrifice was the method of propitiation. 

No doubt in all ages there has been a tendency to take 
the ruling ideas of the time as fundamental and eternal, and 
even to look upon social institutions as many of the Brazilian 
and Portuguese traders regard the Indian picture-writings on 
the granite rocks in the Amazon districts—as the works of God. 
On any objection being made to this theory, the triumphant 
question is returned, ‘‘And could not God make them ?” 
which, as the narrator remarks,* of course settles the point. 

Yet all history proves that society is in a state of perpetual 
motion, and that there is, perhaps, no set of ideas so fundamental 
and sacred that human beings have not somewhere, at some period 
of the world, lived in direct contradiction to them. We dare not 
trust even what we call instinct as a fixed quantity. There is, 
apparently, not one which the conditions of existence, the force 
of superstition, cannot overwhelm.  Self-preservation would 
be classed among the universal feelings of mankind ; yet there 
are few savage tribes in which barbarous and painful ceremonies 
do not take place, while in India the practice of ‘‘ suttee,” and in 
many other countries the immolation of the wives and slaves of 


* - Travels on the Amazon.”’ Wallace. 
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a dead man, who are to accompany him to the next world, show 
how completely religious feeling or the force of public opinion 
can overcome the first instinct of our nature. 

The history of mankind is the history of its ideas. The same 
power rules from first to last—the power of thought. Brute force 
is always the instrument, the arm of the law; but it cannot raise 
itself to strike without the command from above. Jdeas, and 
these alone, hold in thrall the fundamental passions, and end by 
modifying them, changing their relations with other impulses of 
the nature, and guiding them this way or that, according to their 
sovereign pleasure. Nothing can stand against them. Like all 
powerful things, they are either beneficent and life-giving or they 
come to destroy. 

To study the customs, thoughts, and religions of different 
races at different times is to be forced to realize that our own 
ideas are merely an inheritance from the past, containing un- 
mistakably a large number of very barbarous survivals which we 
cherish with the same ardor as a little girl will hug the most 
archaic, effete, and mouldering old doll, because she has known and 
loved it for so long and cannot see in its tattered body and hair- 
less skull anything but charm and beauty. 

Nothing but a shaken confidence in the fundamental nature 
of our institutions can make it possible to judge them fairly, te 
trace them to their origin, or to recognize the true direction of 
social progress. Progress, indeed, is not inevitable, but it is to 
society what the development of mind ana character is to the 
individual. It is, perhaps, man’s nearest approach to creative 
experience. Still, it is not impossible to forego that experience. 
Sir Henry Maine* has pointed out how few progressive nations 
there are, and how vast an area of the globe is inhabited by people 
who have remained in a practically stationary condition for cent- 
uries. He gives, among other instances, China and Persia; Spain 
being, in modern times, an example of social stagnation. The cause 
of this state appears to be the restrictive effect of the religion, the 
changeless order of ideas, which makes # spellbound people, inac- 
cessible to new views of life that would lead to altered action. 

Progress is not an automatic force which goes on working, 
in spite of all opposition. There is a disposition to look upon 
it in that light, and to see for ourselves no danger of crystalliz- 


*“Ancient Law,” 
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ing, as other nations have done before us, under the influence 
of certain fixed ideas. The danger in this country is certainly 
remote, but there are many causes at work tending to exhaust 
our vitality, and in these circumstances it cannot be said 
that the risk is absolutely non-existent. Confucius has spoken 
the word of enchantment which holds the Uhinese millions 
under an unbroken spell: in this country and among English- 
speaking people, Mammon is making a gallant attempt to pro- 
nounce a similar incantation. It is, at least, not inconceivable 
that he should succeed. 

Money being regarded as the most important thing in life, the 
struggle to acquire it tends to absorb the energies and to turn away 
the thoughts from alien topics. Men and women are disposed to 
take things as they are, to get the best they can out of the exist- 
ing order, for themselves and for their families, without caring 
what that order may be, or how many are wounded and lost in the 
struggle. ‘The disabled are not in a condition to protest to any 
purpose ; they are looked upon as embittered by ill-success : the 
prosperous do not think of complaining of that which has brought 
them ease and honor. 

There is not only this cireumstance tending to preserve from 
disturbance all existing facts, but the powerful force of religion 
and the terror of any idea that seems to threaten the sacred struct- 
ure of society. 

In order to realize how completely all our notions of social 
and family ties are matters of the moment, historically consid- 
ered, and not of eternity, it is necessary to become more or less 
familiar with the customs of our ancestors in remote ages. 

Among primitive peoples we find notions of right and wrong 
flatly contradicting not only our own, but those of other tribes, 
sometimes contiguous ; and on no subject have they been more at 
variance than on that of the relations of the sexes, Brute force 
has had far less to do with these relations than has been gen- 
erally supposed, although when once legal right and might be- 
came united, might took advantage of the situation. An increas- 
ing body of evidence points to the original organization of the 
family through the mother, and not through the father (as has 
been already pointed out*), showing that something other than 
mere force was the director of the earliest human relations. 


*Marriage.” Westminster Review, August, 1888. 
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It is evident that the idea of kinship in primitive communities 
attached itself exclusively to the mother and her relatives. His- 
torically speaking, the notion of kinship through the father isa 
thing of yesterday.* ‘This condition of things is attested not 
only by legends and national poems in nearly every country, but 
it still exists among some Malay and African tribes, though it is 
fast dying out in Sumatra under the inflzence of Islam and 
through contact with Europeans. ‘The male line is beginning to 
take the place of the female ; the mother’s power is declining. 
Still the semando, or marriage, places man and wife on equal 
terms, and each is protected by a contract made by the respective 
relatives. Lippert declares himself to be convinced that the 
idea of an exclusively maternal kinship was at one time extended 
over almost the whole earth.¢ McLennan says:{ ‘‘ We shall 
endeavor to show that the most ancient system in which the idea 
of blood relationship was embodied was a system of kinship 
through females only.” Bachofen devotes himself to proving the 
same point. 

Remnants of this social condition in Africa are exceedingly 
numerous, and in many cases it stillexists intact. Lippert alludes 
to the case of the Balondas, a tribe on the Zambesi, of which Liv- 
ingstone gives an astonished account. Among these people the 
man, on marrying, is obliged to accompany his wife to her kraal, 
where he has to supply her with firewood, and must on no account 
undertake work for any other person without her consent. In 
case of separation, the children belong, as a matter of course, to 
the mother. A transitional form of this practice is found among 
many other tribes, the husband going to live for a year in the house 
of his bride. By this time the custom is merely a survival, for the 
rule of the father is fully established; the unmeaning habit of 
spending the first year in the woman’s home showing the singular 
tenacity of an idea which at one time ruled the community. 
‘There are many instances of this incorporation of the son-in-law 
in the maternal household, where he was treated, in some cases, 
as a sort of slave—a startling contradiction of all our ideas of pa- 
triarchal rule. We are living under a slowly-disintegrating pa- 
triarchal system and find it difficult to realize any other. 


* “Primitive Family.’ Starcke. 
t “ Die Geschichte der Familie.’ Julius Lippert. 
t “ Primitive Marriage.” 
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That this arrangement is founded, as so many take for granted, 
in the very constitution of human nature, nobody who considers 
the facts of primitive man can continue to believe. Not “ nature,” 
apparently, but the mode of making a livelihood, determines 
whether the mother or the father shall hold the family or group 
together and hand down the name to its members, Agriculture 
was the women’s industry ; the herding of cattle or hunting of 
wild animals that of men, who seem not to have meddled with 
husbandry till comparatively modern times. Agricultural tribes 
usually traced kinship through the mother, while those who 
tended flocks and herds had an agnatic system of relationship, 
counting it only through the father. 

These facts have been brought into prominence by recent 
writers, but mention is made of them by Sir John Lubbock, 
among others, before attention had been specially turned to the 
subject. In his ‘* Prehistoric Times,” published in 1869, he says : 
“Indeed, if there be two possible ways of doing a thing, we may be sure that 


zome tribes will prefer one, and some the other. It seems natural to us that descent 
should go in the male line; but there are very many tribes in which it is traced 


from the mother, not the father.” 


Ile goes on to state that in Tahiti neither father nor mother is 
the head of the family, but the son, the father being merely 
trustee for his son. In Australia, he continues, the son gives his 
name to the father; in New Zealand the youngest son succeeds 
to the property,and among the Wanyameuzi it goes not to the legit- 
imate, but to the illegitimate, children. There seems to be noth 
ing in theeternal nature of sons or fathers, or wives or mothers, 
that, determines their position or function in the tribe. 

Startling is the account given by Nachtigal (quoted by Lip- 
pert*) of the robber tribes of the Sahara. The husband takes his 
bride to his own house for seven days, but after that she returns 
te her parents. When she speaks to him, she turns away her 
face, and avoids mentioning his name. He loses his own name 
entirely, and is called the father of his wife’s children. His 
wife’s relations avoid speaking to him ; if he is sitting among a 
company of men and his father-in-law comes in, he rises hastily 
and goes »way. The ingrained enmity between a mother-in-law 
ind her daughter’s husband is carried to painful lengths among 
the Kaffirs, where the latter will not so much as mention her 


*“ Die Geschichte der Familie,” page 44. 
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name. ‘This inimical attitude is regarded by Lippert, Bachofen, 
and others as pointing to an earlier age of mother-right, the 
resentment being caused by the encroachment on that right by 
the man. ‘This feeling is probably mixed up with the resistance 
which the family used to offer in earlier times to the forcible 
carrying-off of its daughters by men of another tribe, 

The survival of this custom (as is well known) shows itself in 
the marriage rites of innumerable countries ; a pretence of force 
on the part of the bridegroom and unwillingness on that of the 
bride being as necessary a part of the ceremony as the giving oi 
the ring among more civilized people. In the “ Arabian Nights ” 
the same pretence is exemplified. ‘To neglect these details would 
be looked upon as ‘‘bad form.” In one South American tribe 
the couple run away together and return after three days. The 
well-bred mother of the bride, if she has any respect for herself, 
at once turns her back upon her son-in-law, and refuses to speak 
to him fora year. In all probability she has previously done al 
she could to bring about the match, but the customs of good so- 
ciety oblige her to behave in this manner after the success of her 
efforts.* 

The transitional stages of tribal life are most remarkable and 
puzzling, for the customs seem to have neither object nor consist- 
ency, and can only be explained by assuming the persistence of an 
older social order, There seems to have been among primitive people 
the idea that a woman must be provided with independent property 
on her marriage. Originally she remained at home and shared in 
the goods of the community or family, but as it became the custom 
to go to the husband’s home, her relations provided her with 
what was called in Germany the Gerade, or woman’s heir-ioom. 
Starcke speaks of it asthe part of the common property set apart 
for inheritance by women, as the Hergewdte (weapons and armor) 
was the inheritance of the men. 

The Moryengabe was the bridegroom’s contribution to this 
provision for his wife. It consisted in ‘‘such horses, goats, and 
swine as go before the herdsman” (vor dem Hirten gehen). So it 
is written in the Saxon land law.+ It is curious to notice that, 
when the patriarchal order became established, this samo (erade 


* Lippert, page 49. 
t The ancient custom of the herdsman following and not leading his charges is 
here exemplified 
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(Mitgift) becomes the property of the husband, and the wife is 
expected to bring it asa dower. What was originally the safe- 
guard of her independence thus becomes a tribute which she has 
to pay to her lord and master. 

It is not very easy to trace the transition from the matriarchal 
to the patriarchal age, but we see here and there signs of the two 
systems working side by side. Perhaps the custom of buying a 
wife was the earliest step in the patriarchal direction, although in 
many cases the purchase does not seem to abolish the rights which 
the woman enjoyed under the earlier system. Gradually, how- 
ever, this purchase system led to a new mode of regarding the 
marital relationship, and, above all, it affected the idea of parent- 
hood. Up tothis time the father was not regarded as having 
any particular connection with his children ; very often he did not 
know them at all ; and if he belonged to a tribe which traced its 
kinship through the female line, his own children were not his 
heirs, but the children of his sister. McLennan says that no 
Nair knows his own father, and every man looks upon his sister’s 
children as his heirs. ‘‘ He would be considered as an unnatural 
monster were he to show such signs of grief at the death of achild 
which he might suppose to be his own as he did at the death of a 
child of his sister.” * 

The distinctly paternal feeling is not an attribute of primitive 
man, and its development appears to depend on certain social con- 
ditions, which lead to a new set of associations, awakening, among 
other sentiments, the vanity of the man who thinks that all 
the good qualities of his children are inherited from himself, while 
their faults he traces cheerfully to their mother. For long after the 
father had become head of the family and possessor of his wife by 
right of purchase, he rested his claims upon the children solely on 
the fact that the mother was his property ; not upon the fact of 
his fatherhood. That fatherhood per se has any claims is a purely 
‘unnatural ” idea, if by ‘‘natural ” we imply what most people do 
mean by it—innate and aboriginal. t 

** Primitive Marriage.” McLennan. 

+It is amusing to contrast with these facts the speeches of several illustrious 
opponents of the Custody-of-Infants Bill, 1886. Lord Salisbury is reported to have 
said that he was “old-fashioned enough to believe that by the law of nature and the 
law of God the father was the person who ought to have the care of his child,” and 
that to act on the proposals of this bill would be “ to disregard rights held sacred 


from the beginning of our polity and resting on far deeper foundations than most 
of those which we have deemed firmly established.” Lord Bramwell thought that 
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That fatherhood has been a juridical relationship, even under 
patriarchal conditions, is proved by innumerable indications, 
direct and indirect. The old Jewish law which obliged the 
brother-in-law to marry the widow and “raise up seed” to his 
dead brother is a case in point. The children born under these 
usages were considered as the sons of the dead man. There isa 
similar custom in India, called the niyoga, which permits the 
same practice during the lifetime of the husband of a childless 
wife. It is entirely for his behoof, for there is among these peo- 
ple, as among the Chinese and many other races, an intense anx- 
iety to have a son who can perform for the father the rites of the 
dead. Among the Ossetes (according to Starcke) the children 
of successive marriages are all ascribed to the original hushand, 
and they inherit his property. If a widow lives with several other 
men, her children are all legitimate ; and in Assam, where wid- 
ows may not marry again, their children are nevertheless free 
from any stigma, coming under the protection of the dead hus- 
band’s name.* 

Starcke speaks of the juridical character of fatherhood, “ of 
which we have given so many instances,” and shows that it 
rested entirely on the fact of the possession of the mother. 
While she lived in a state of comparative freedom the notion that 
any one but herself could make a claim to her children seems 
never to have entered into a man’s wildest dreams: it needed a 
civilized age to arrive at that culmination of injustice and in- 
consequence which we now try to poetize and defend, as best we 


the proposed clause (which gave powers to the mother as well as to the father in the 
care and education of the children) “would really add another to the terrors of 
matrimony.” “ There might be nothing wrong in the husband’s conduct, yet because 
his wife entertained different views from him as to the bringing-up of the children, 
he was to be subjected to the annoyance and expense of legal proceedings.” Lord 
Bramwell had asked the opinion of a learned judge who had as large an experience. 
in his judicial capacity, of matrimonial differences as any man. and his learned friend 
had said: “If two men ride on one horse, one must ride infront.” It appeared to 
be a foregone conclusion who that “one” ought to be. Lord Bramwell also ob- 
jected to the clause on the ground that it might “‘ require the court to make an order 
the effect of which would be to transfer the control of the children, which the father 
now rightly possessed, to both father and mother. That would be a dual control of 
the most vicious kind.” 

* Speaking of the children of a wife who, in the transition age, is allowed to re- 
turn to her home after she has borne a certain number (three or five, according to 
the tribe), Lippert says that the new eystem is strikingly indicated by the fact that 
now the children remain with the father. “ Sie gehéren eben nicht mehr jener 
(the mother), sondern dem, der diese gekauft hat, so wie die Friichte dem gehiren 
der den Baum gekauft.” 
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may, with cheap sentiment and an appeal to what we are pleased 
to call “* Nature.” Until that word can be used with some little 
intelligence, it would be useful to banish it entirely from dis- 
cussion. ‘* Nature” is made into the prop of all human arrange- 
ments that happen to please popular prejudices ; but nobody re- 
members that ‘*‘ Nature” supports equally a great many things 
at which popular sentiment shudders. The only thing that we 
can yet be quite sure of in regard to ‘‘ Nature” is that she is not 
a set of permanent, invariable laws. She is infinitely variable, 
adaptable; she is perpetually recreating herself and assuming new 
forms and new developments. 

We have the most varied evidence respecting the lives of races 
in different climates and conditions ; at times even in apparently 
exactly the same conditions, as in Sumatra, where there are two 
forms of marriage, the one involving the male line of succession, 
the other the female. It is interesting to notice that in the first 
(implying the male line) the husband buys his wife, while in the 
second the woman's family buys her a husband, who has to leave 
his own home and go to that of his wife, where he is treated 
partly as a kinsman, partly asaslave. The acme of horror, from 
a masculine point of view, is reached among the Kooch tribe, 
where the husband is subject to his wife and mother-in-law ! 

The connection between the purchase of the wife—with the 
consequent claim upon the children—and the establishment of the 
male line is in this instance cleariy seen. We can gather from this 
and from other evidence, direct and indirect, in what manner our 
modern system became inaugurated. In Sumatra it would de- 
pend entirely upon the wealth of the woman’s family whether she 
bought a husband and handed down her name to her children, or, 
on the other hand, whether he bought her and transmitted his 
name to posterity. ‘‘ Nature” has evidently been altogether left 
out of account in the arrangements of these singular people. The 
same lack of obedience to her dictates is exemplified in the two 
great systems of primitive marriage, exogamy and endogamy,— 
the one insisting upon marriage with women outside the tribe; 
the other as strenuously enjoining marriage within it. 

Among the Circassians even the serfs are forbidden to marry 
one of tlie tribe. McLennan quotes from Bell’s ‘‘ Journal in Cir- 
cassia” the incident of an unlucky steward or confidential agent 
of Bell’s host, to whom the man had fled for protection. He had 
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fallen in love with and married a woman of his own tribe, and 
had thus become liable to punishment. The incident brings be- 
fore the mind a very singular condition of affairs from our point 
of view, for this man had been living ‘‘ in a fraternity of thou- 
sands of persons, between whom marriage was absolutely prohib- 
ited.” This surely indicates an amount of self-control which civ- 
ilized man does not feel himself called upon to exercise. Facts, 
indeed, seem to point to a most unexpected conclusion regarding 
the position which the passional impulses take in primitive com- 
munities, as compared with others. Marriage appears to have 
been regarded as an affair of state rather than of attraction or im- 
pulse. 

Children were deemed of enormous importance in the patri- 
archal age, for then the number of a man’s children and de- 
pendants marked his rank in the community; and there was, 
besides, a very strong feeling about having sons to carry on the 
name, to perform the rites of the dead, and to bring offerings to 
the fane. It was these considerations which appeared chiefly to 
provide the motive in primitive marriages. 

No matter under what aspect uncivilized man is considered, 
he contradicts all preconceived notions as to his fundamental 
instinets and their action on his life: not one instinct is appar- 
rently beyond the power of opinion, prejudice, or religion. It is 
difficult to find any trait that is quite invariable. Even modes of 
expressing feelings by gesture are not the same universally. Sir 
John Lubbock gives some amusing instances of this fact. The 
Malays always sit down on speaking to a superior; the Todas of 
the Nilgherry Hills show respect by “‘ raising the open hand to 
the face, resting the thumb on the bridge of the nose”; in an- 
other district it is good form to turn one’s back on a person in 
sign of respect, ‘‘ especially when speaking to him.” According 
to Freycinet, ‘‘ tears were recognized in the Sandwich Islands as 
a sign of happiness”; blushing is said to be unknown among the 
Brazilian Indians, but after long intercourse with Europeans 
the weakness begins to appear. 

As regards what is considered proper and improper in the 
matter of clothing, of course there is no standard other than cus- 
tom. Wallace tells us of the women of the Amazon districts who, 
in deference to European feelings, sometimes wore a few depreca- 
tory garments; but when they did so, they used to feel extremely 
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uncomfortable and lacking in those feelings of delicacy proper to 
their sex. Lubbock goes on to point out differences in the ideas 
of virtue. ‘‘ The Sichuana language,” he says, ‘‘ contains no ex- 
pression for thanks; the Algonquin had no word for love; the 
Tinné no word for beloved ; mercy was with the North American 
Indians a mistake, and peace an evil; theft, says Catlin, they call 
‘capturing’ ; the first virtue is revenge.” Cunning and deceit are 
also much admired.* 

“Ts a man to starve,” said an African indignantly to Captain 
Burton, ‘‘ while his sister has children whom she might sell ? ” 
This remark is also quoted by Lubbock, as well as Muller's asser- 
tion that in Peru it was thought shocking for a woman to beat 
twins; she was driven out of society, and the poor twins were 
given to the wild beasts. The writer concludes his account of 
these customs by saying: ‘‘I cannot indeed but think that the 
differences observable in savage tribes are even more remarkable 
than the similarities.” 

All this goes to prove the apparently fortuitous nature of 
human ideas and customs, and makes it at once easier and more 
difficult to understand how it is that certain developments of ab- 
original notions have taken place in civilized societies, to the ex- 
clusion of others. The establishment of the patriarchal rule is 
probably due to the fact of the temporary weakness and engross- 
ing cares involved in motherhood ; so that whenever some varia- 
tion in the life of a community occurred, tending to alter the 
balance in favor of masculine rule, that advantage would not be 
likely to be lost. A new custom would thus grow up and become 
fixed. 

Gradually the old reverence for the mother died out, and she 
was treated more and more as a chattel and a slave. In the old 
days the husband had in many cases been subjected to the 
tyranny of his wife’s family : he now had his revenge. It is not in 
average human nature, as hitherto existing, to possess and not to 
abuse absolute power. The history of woman from the time of the 
general establishment of the rule of man is tragic in the extreme. 
No one will ever know the worst of that tragedy, for a terrible 
silence hangs over it, as over the sufferings of all helpless and 
disfranchised classes. Adaptation, however, appears to be in- 
variable among organic beings, to enable them to survive the 

* “Prehistoric Times.” Sir John Lubbock. 
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conditions that would otherwise destroy them ; and to this law 
can be referred the greater number of those characteristics which 
are said—-often with mere parrot-like iteration—to belong ¢s- 
pecially to women. 

The power of undisturbed association of ideas in creating 
belief, and in lulling the objections of the reason and even of the 
heart, has never been sufficiently realized. In spite of the 
astounding evidence of history, few people are able to believe that 
human beings can be strongly influenced by anything short of 
standing armies and a body of police, the majority entirely for- 
getting that they themselves are living under the thrall of estab- 
lished ideas, that this subtle, ubiquitous power directs the whole 
tenor of their lives, even to ‘* what they shall eat, what they shall 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed.” 

When sacrifices of children were made to Moloch, it was neces- 
sary that the parents should offer them voluntarily ; otherwise the 
gift was of no avail. ‘‘The parents stopped the cries of their 
children by fondling and kissing them, for the victim ought not 
to weep, and the sound of the complaint was drowned in the din 
of flutes and kettledrums. Mothers, according to Plutarch, stood 
by without tears or sobs; if they wept or sobbed, they lost the 
honor of the sacrifice, and their children were sacrificed notwith- 
standing.”* Such is the power of ideas! Year after year the 
great metal image, with its fierce internal fire, stretched out its 
arms, and mothers brought their children and delivered them 
over to the idol. 

As soon as the woman ceased to be protected by the force of ideas 
—as soon, that is to say, as she lost her position as head of the 
family—her downward path was certain. There were no senti- 
ments of justice, on general grounds, among savages; their con- 
duct was actuated by custom exclusively. We find, therefore, 
that women have been subjected to cruel ill-treatment, not only 
among savages, but among civilized people. The present forms 
of cruelty are direct descendants from the customs of patriarchal 
ancestors .+ 


*“ Phoenicia.” George Rawlinson. 

+McLennan quotes Sir George Grey’s account of Australian wooing, which 
brings home to us the kind of existence the women of these tribes lead. “‘ Even 
supposing a woman to give no encouragement to her admirers, many plots are laid to 
carry her off, and in the encounters which result from these she is almost certain to 
receive some violent injury, for each of the combatants orders her to follow him, 
and, in the event of her refusing, throws a spear at her.” 
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Capture-marriage seems at one time to have been very wide- 
spread, and marriage by purchase became the practice 
among many endogamous tribes. Exogamy seems almost to 
imply marriage by capture. Writers do not appear to have 
agreed that there ever was a period of unlimited promiscuity. It 
is held by some that there always existed a tendency to form into 
groups with a woman as centre. Polyandry is regarded as an 
earlier practice than polygamy. Polyandry, in different forms, 
has been traced almost universally ; often in what is called its 
higher stage, when the men who had one wife between them were 
all brothers. In that case, all her children were regarded as the 
offspring of the eldest brother. 

Volumes might be filled with instances which show how little 
ground there is for the common opinion that, in all essentials, hu- 
man nature tends to organize the family relationships on the same 
plan, the sexes remaining practically unvaried in their place and 
function in the state. That such fundamental facts about mankind 
have existed from the beginning of the human race is one of the 
gigantic fallacies upon which we have built so many theories and so 
many institutions. Not only do races differ in social forms and rela- 
tions, but even virtue and vice change places. There are countries 
where parricide is described as ‘‘not a crime, but a custom”; 
there are others where the father, or, rather, the head of the family, 
is regarded almost as a god. 

Ideas of what is becoming and attractive also vary in such a 
manner as to lead one to despair of ever finding a rational philo- 
sophic theory of the beautiful. In Guinea the men have their 
skin ornamented with elaborate patterns, like a Morris wall-paper, 
and in the Deccan the women present an effective cutaneous ap- 
pearance resembling flowered damask. They cut the designs on the 
flesh with as much heroism as the modern civilized woman pinches 
in her waist or the civilized young man wears intolerable collars. 
In some cases there appears to be a sort of beginning of landscape 
art on the bodies of these devoted savages. The dread of pain 
seems to deter them not at all. 

Among many races there is no fear of death, as, for instance, 
the Paraguays, the Feejeans, and the negroes of Dahomey. The 
Chinese seem to share this indifference, since among them, as is 
well known, a man condemned to be executed can buy a sub- 
stitute. 
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Primitive notions of religion are only less remarkable than 
some modern ones. Savages often get angry with their gods ; 
indeed, even the Romans used to lose patience and take to ston- 
ing the sacred images. The Nicobar Islanders put wp scarecrows 
to frighten away the deity, and Burton once heard an old Esca 
woman, who was suffering from toothache, offer up the following 
prayer: ‘*O Allah, may thy teeth ache like mine! O Allah, 
may thy gums be as sore as mine are now!” 

That primitive people have no narrow preconceptions as to 
the personal appearance of their deities may be gathered from the 
fact that ‘‘when the missionaries introduced a printing-press 
into Feejee, the heathen at once declared it to be a god.” * 

In short, we are forced either to give up even an occasional 
glance at the primitive habits and ideas of mankind, or to resign 
ourselves to surrender any pet theory about “human nature ” which 
we may happen to cherish. And having submitted to that pain- 
ful sacrifice, we are rewarded by finding another belief in the 
place of the former one, which is, after all, more inspiring. We 
discover that ‘‘ human nature” need not be a perpetual obstacle 
to change, to hope, and to progress, as we have hitherto made it ; 
but that it is the very instrument or material through which that 
change, that hope, and that progress can be achieved. 

Mona CAIRD. 


* “Prehistoric Times.” (Quoted by Lubbock from Kotzebue.) 











CRIMINAL POLITICS. 
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THE most serious question which faces the modern world 
to-day is the question df the government of great cities under 
universal suffrage. There is hardly any political or social puzzle 
the solution of which has not to be worked out in the streets of 
the great towns. The labor problem, for instance, is almost 
exclusively a city problem. It is in cities the great labor troubles 
occur. It isin them that population is growing most rapidly. 

The following table shows the increase in the population in 
five great capitals during twenty years, ending in the year of the 
latest census: 























1861. 1871. 1881. 
0 Se ee .«»-| 2,803,989 3,254,260 3,814,571 
1961. | 1872, 1881. 
ee ey 1,696,741 | 1,851,792 2,269,023 
1867. 1871. | 1774. 1885. 
Pi cee aca diel eee 702,437 825,389 | 949,144 1,315,297 
1858. 1870. 1872. 1881. 
sce ia elle haat end ital 180,359 216,090 244,484 300,467 
1860. 1870. 1880. 
Pic cnae Suu seed 805,658 942,292 1,206,299 


Far from being dependent for their increase in numbers, as the 
country districts are in the main, on the majority of births over 
deaths, they grow in size through immigration on a great scale. 
In all the leading countries there is a steady stream of men, 
women, and children into them. Men who have made their 
fortunes move into them as the places in which there are the most 
varied opportunities for such pleasures as wealth brings. Men 
who have their fortunes still to make crowd into them as the 
places in which there are the best markets and the best opening 
for every variety of talent. 

But far more important than this is the fact that nearly all 
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the poor, the improvident, the disgraced, the criminals, all the 
adventurers of both seaes, are consumed with the passion for 
city life. There is hardly any unsuccessful or unfortunate man 
in the United States, in England, France, or Germany, or Italy, 
possessed of any mental activity or bodily strength, who does not 
think his condition would be bettered by getting to some great 
capital. The laborers are even more eager for the change than 
the other classes. A disgust with country life has spread, or is 
spreading, among workingmen in all these countries. Farmers 
in England and France complain that, in spite of the aid of 
machinery, farming is becoming increasingly difficult through 
want of hands. The new generation are unwilling to cultivate 
the earth any longer, or endure the solitude of farm life, if they 
can possibly avoid it. 

The cities themselves do everything to stimulate this move- 
ment. Parks and gardens, cheap concerts, free museums and 
art galleries, cheap means of conveyance, model lodging-houses, 
rich charities, such as every city is now offering in abundance to 
all comers, are so many inducements to country poor to try their 
luck in the streets. They are the exact equivalents, as an invita- 
tion to the lazy and the pleasure-loving, of the Roman circus 
and free flour which we all use in explanation of the decline and 
fall of the Empire. They are luxuries which seem to be within 
every man’s reach gratis, and they act with tremendous force on 
the rural imagination. Nor is there as yet the slightest sign of 
reaction. The great transmigrations of the world are in the main 
those of the farmers from one farm to another ; but there is no 
sign among the poor of a return to the country of those who have 
once tasted the sweets of city life. That this aversion from the 
land among the masses should be contemporaneous with the rapid 
spread of Henry George’s theory, that poverty isdue to the diffi- 
culty men have in getting hold of ground to cultivate, is surely a 
very curious social phenomenon. Its suceess, however, has been 
mainly in the towns. He has had but few disciples among the 
agricultural population, and I suspect that even in the towns, if 
it were possible to analyze the grounds on which his followers 
have taken up his g ~ el, it would be found, in nine cases out of 
ten, that land, in their minds, simply stood for wealth in general, 
and that they thought of it as something that yielded ground 
rent or house rent rather than as something that grew crops. 
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Though last, not least, the opportunities for concealment, for 
escaping observation, or, in other words, of securing solitude, 
which great masses of population afford, make the cities very 
attractive to criminals. They are the chosen homes of everybody 
inclined to, or actually living, a life of crime or a life bordering 
oncrime. Gamblers, thieves, receivers of stolen goods, brothel- 
keepers, and the great army of those who shirk regular industry, 
all throng to the city as the place which affords the best oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of their peculiar talents. The last-named 
class forms in every city a very large body of persons who, though 
not, strictly speaking, part of the criminal population, live on it 
or through it, and readily descend into its ranks. 

This tendency is aggravated in this country by immigration, 
especially in the case of New York, which is the great receiving 
port for such additions to our population as come from Europe. 
In spite of frequent assertions to the contrary, and in spite of 
appearances to the contrary created by such excesses as those 
of the Anarchists in Chicago and elsewhere, the bulk of the 
European immigrants to this country are orderly, industrious 
people who have contributed much to its material prosperity, 
and have made, by the sums of money they bring with them, no 
less than by their labor, by no means insignificant additions to its 
capital. They have undoubtedly played a very large part in the 
opening up and reclamation of the regions beyond the Allegha- 
nies known as the West. Without them the creation of the 
manufacturing industries which we are now so frantically trying 
to protect through the tariff, would have been impossible. So it 
will not do to throw on them all the responsibility of our political 
disorders and shortcomings. But nobody can deny that they 
have greatly increased the difficulty of the problem of city gov- 
ernment under universal suffrage. 

Every ship-load of immigrants which lands in New York con- 
tains a certain proportion of what may, for political purposes, be 
called sediment—-that is, of persons with no fixed trade or calling 
or any kind of industrial training, who started with but little 
money beyond what was necessary to pay their passage at sea. 
To some of these New York is as far as they want to go; to most 
of them it is as far as they can go, and they at once recruit the 
legion of what the French call ‘‘ declassés”—that is, of social 
adventurers who are compelled to live either by manual labor or 
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by their wits; and there is, of course, no one who has any wits 
who does not prefer the latter. That they furnish constant reén- 
forcements to the vicious and criminal elements of the population 
it is hardly necessary to say. More than this, they furnish the 
puzzle of philosophers and the despair of statesmen. 

It is impossible to discuss this subject, as far as New York is 
concerned, without distinguishing between the influence on poli- 
tics of the different nationalities which are represented in the vot- 
ing population of the city. ‘The two which play the leading part 
are the Germans and the Irish. At the last census their numbers 
were about equal. But there is a great difference in their politi- 
cal activity, partly owing to difference of temperament, partly to 
difference of training. ‘The Germans are a slow, plodding, some- 
what phlegmatic, and very serious people, who, as Dr, Von Holst, 
in a review of Mr. Bryce’s book, truly says, in the feverish inten- 
sity of American activity, with their moderate and sober ideals, 
quiet and steady energy, and modest self-confidence, act as a 
wholesome leaven. 

The Irish are quick, passionate, impetuous, inpressionable, 
easily influenced, and with a hereditary disposition to personal 
loyalty to a leader of some sort. Their immigration is a more ig- 
norant one than the German—indeed, I might say less civilized. 
They have for the most part but little, if any, industrial training, 
while the Germans have a great deal. There are probably ten 
Germans who come here with a trade of some sort for one 
Irishman, and their trades are apt to be skilled ones which no 
man can successfully follow without having some sort of mental 
discipline and steadiness of character. The Germans, too, come 
with more or less affection for the government they have left 
behind and pride in its success. The Irish come with hatred 
for their home government bred in their very bones., What is, 
perhaps, as serious a difference as any is that all classes of 
Germans, except the military aristocracy, are represented 
in the German immigration. It has always a mixture of edu- 
cated men and successful business men who are on excellent 
terms with their humbler countrymen, and united to them 
by all the usual social and political ties. It is the misfortune of 
the Irish that their educated class and successful business class 
have to a great extent been separated from the bulk of the popula- 
tion at home by differences of race and religion, which continue 
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under the new skies; and the religious differences occasionally 
treat Americans to the, to them, astonishing phenomena known as 
‘** Orange riots.” Consequently, the bulk of the poor Irish who 
drop down into the New York streets as a deposit from each suc- 
cessive wave of immigration find themselves without respectable 
natural leaders, and a ready prey to sharp-witted political ad- 
venturers. ‘They are separated from Americans, too, not only by 
difference of habits, traditions, and ideals, but by difference of 
religion—perhaps the most formidable barrier of all. They have 
to contend against that dread of Catholicism which has now be- 
come among all classes of Anglo-Saxons, whether religious or 
sceptical, an integral part of their mental and moral make-up. 
And the Irish soon learn to regard the Americans, as they have 
learned through sorrowful experience to regard the well-to-do 
class in their own country, as in some sort lawful political prey, 
whom it is not improper to tax, if they get a chance, without 
mercy or compunction. 

What makes this all the more formidable is that they have 
familiarity with political machinery, without having any political 
experience; that is, they know all about voting and agitating and 
canvassing, but they have never yet elected legislators who were 
responsible for the government under which they lived, whom they 
could fairly call to account if their affairs were mismanaged, or 
of whose misconduct thev felt the direct effects. In other 
words, they have never had the only political training which 
develops public spirit or a sense of public morality — the strong- 
est argument of all, to my mind, for Irish home rule. Irish 
parliamentary elections are, in fact, as a means of political 
training, complete shams. Nor have the Irish had any 
educating experience in the conduct of their local affairs. 
The consequence is that a large body of the Irish voters in our 
large cities enter on the game of politics in what may be called a 
predatory state of mind, without any sense of public duty, or of 
community of interest with the rest of the tax-payers. When we 
add to all this the fact that they are the only large body of immi- 
grants who land in this country with a knowledge of the English 
language, and therefore can at once become acquainted with the 
ins and outs of the spoils system as practised by the natives, and 
with the whole system of ‘‘ pulls ” by which justice is denied or per- 
verted, the public money converted into ‘‘ boodle,” and places won 
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by the incompetent, the part they play in aggravating the puzzle 
of city government is not surprising. As voters simply, the 
Bohemians and Poles are just as manageable as they are. 
In what is called ‘‘ the banner Republican district ” in this city, 
the Eighth, in which the late Johnny O’Brien held sway, there 
are but few Irish. The bulk of the voters are Slavs of one 
denomination or another, and follow a leader with just such 
fidelity as the Irish, but they do not know enough to get hold of 
offices. They do not secure any of the prizes of corruption ; and 
the reason is that they are ignorant of the language and un- 
familiar with the machinery by which a share in the electoral 
plunder can be obtained. 

Though last, not least, the temptation to immigrants who have 
no skilled trade and are averse to manual labor, and yet havea 
little more push and intelligence than the mass of their compa- 
triots, to go into the liquor business in New York, owing to the 
ease with which licenses are obtained, is very strong, and the 
Irish fall victims to it in larger numbers than any other class 
of new-comers. But very little capital is required ; in fact, 
hardly any, as credit for liquor is readily obtained from the dis- 
tillers and brewers by pushing fellows, and the furniture and 
fixtures of a ‘‘ rum-hole” involve but little outlay. With a barrel 
of cheap whiskey, which can be easily increased by adulteration, 
and a few kegs of beer on hand, an energetic new-comer in New 
York not only obtains at once the means of livelihood, but finds 
himself speedily a prominent social and political figure in his 
ward, whom men that he thinks highly placed consider it worth 
their while to flatter, or cajole, or encourage. And the ease with 
which he can enter the liquor business ,—an ease the like of which 
is not to be found in any other civilized city,—and his joy at find- 
ing that in arum-shop he has made the first step in what seems to 
hima public career, naturally affect profoundly the imagination of 
hundreds of his countrymen, both here and at home, who know 
something about him and watch his progress, and form their es*i- 
mate of American politics and morals from his example. 

It was unfortunate that the change in the constitution 
of this State in 1846, establishing universal suffrage, oc- 
curred simultaneously with the beginning of the great tide of 
emigration which followed the Irish famine. Its result was that 
the city was soon flooded with a large body of ignorant voters, 
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who at once furnished political speculators with a new field for 
their peculiar talents. Within six years they produced a kind of 
demagogue previously unknown to the American public in the 
person of Fernando Wood, who, by their aid, got into the mayor- 
alty in 1854—the first of hs kind who had ever done so, for he 
was to all intents and purposes an adventurer, with no standing 
in the business community. It was really he who organized New 
York city politics on what may be called a criminal basis ; that 
is, he discovered the use which might be made in politics of the 
newly-arrived foreigner, and the part which the liquor-dealers and 
all keepers of criminal or semi-criminal drinking-places might be 
made to play in maintaining party discipline and organization. 
In controlling a body of ignorant voters, who did not read, no 
agents could be so useful as the keepers of “resorts” in which 
men cengregated in the evening, and at which they got credit for 
both food and drink. 

Consequently the liquor-dealer, whether as a keeper of a bar, 
or of a * dive,” or of a brothel, or of a cheap hotel, rapidly rose 
into the political prominence which he has ever since enjoyed- 
Ife became a captain of ten, or of fifty, or of a hundred, accord- 
ing to the size of his ruam-shop and his own capacity for leader- 
ship. He rapidly took the place in politics which in the early 
part of the century was held by the foremen of the volunteer fire 
companies, as a centre of political influence and as the trans- 
mitter to the various wards of the will of the gods of the Tammany 
Society. Wood was succeeded as a boss by Tweed, and Tweed, 
of course, brought the Wood system to perfection. He gave the 
liquor-dealers increased political weight, and made his way to the 
hearts of the tenement-house population by lavish charities, such 
as the distribution of free coal in winter, which Wood had never 
thought of, and with a succe»s which may be estimated from the fact 
that he was reélected to the State Senate by his constituents while 
the intelligent and well-to-do world above them was ringing with 
the exposure of his frauds and thefts. 

How Tweed passed away everybody knows. He was the vic- 
tim of his own excess. He might have stolen with perfect im- 
punity for a long period, had he been more moderate. He. was 
ruined by the scale on which he did his work. But his system 
remained, and in due time produced a successor in the person of 
John Kelly, who had profited by Tweed’s example, practised the 
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great Greek maxim ‘‘not too much of anything,” simply made 
every candidate pay handsomely for his nomination, pocketed the 
money himself, and, whether he rendered any account of it or not, 
died in possession of a handsome fortune. His policy was the 
very safe one of making the city money go as far as possible 
among the workers by compelling every office-holder to divide his 
salary and perquisites with a number of other persons. In this 
way no one person made the gains known under Tweed, but a far 
greater number were kept in a state of contentment, and the dan- 
ger of exposures was thus averted or greatly lessened. 

The more the Tammany organization had to rely on the liquor- 
dealers, the more certain and rapid was the transfer of its govern- 
ment to the hands of the criminal class. By criminal class I do 
not mean simply the class which commits highway robbery or 
burglary, or receives stolen goods, or keeps gambling-houses or 
houses of ill-fame. I mean not these only, but all who associate 
with them in political work, and who share political spoils with 
them; who help to shield them from judicial pursuit either by 
their influence with the district attorney or with the police jus- 
tices, or with the police; in other words, both the actual perpe- 
trators of crimes and those who are rot repelled by them and 
are willing to profit in politics by their activity. 

As I have said before, each of the numerous small sets, or 
** gangs,” of which this world is made up has its ‘‘ headquar- 
ters” at some liquor-store, or bar, or club, the keeper of which 
is its political guide and friend in times of trouble; and he is 
under a constant impulse to push the political fortunes of 
his clients and demand recognition for them so as to justify their 
reliance on him and respect for him. As long as Democratic vic- 
tories in this city have to be won by his exertions, it is, of course, 
difficult or impossible to gainsay him. Men of all other trades 
and callings occasionally retire from ‘‘ politics” altogether, for a 
long or short period. But the liquor-dealer never retires. He re- 
mains an agitator, organizer, and counsellor by virtue of his call- 
ing. His “ place” is the centre of political gossip. He knows 
more of what is going on in the ward or district than anybody 
else—who hates whom ; who is going to “‘ get even ” with whom ; 
what Billy has been promised, or why he did not get it; from whom 
Jake borrowed his assessment, and how much he owes Barney, 
and what ‘‘deals” are in progress or have been contemplated. 
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Consequently, every organization which counts on him tends more 
and more to pass into his hands and those of his customers. 

This tendency has been strong in Tammany for many years. 
It has ended in excluding nearly all men of good character and 
respectable associations from its management. The public, which 
remembers that it used to have promincnt lawyers and business 
men among its sachems and on its Executive Committee, is habitu- 
ally startled at finding it in charge of liquor-dealers and ‘‘toughs.” 
The remedy so often proposed, of taking away the charter which 
the Tammany Society obtained in its early and better days as a 
semi-charitable organization, is puerile on its face. The only use 
of the charter of the organization as at present constituted is to 
enable it to own real estate. But it does not need to own real 
estate in order to exist and flourish. It could get on just as well 
with a hired hall as with a hall in fee simple. Its strength, I 
repeat, lies in the control it exerts over the ignorant, criminal, and 
vicious classes through its liquor-dealers, who never concern 
themselves in the least about the charter, and do not need to do 
so. It can exert all its present strength without any legal organi- 
zation whatever, like any other political club. Its original con- 
struction, and design, and history are important in only one way. 

No organization such as it now is could be started in our 
day ; that is, the vicious and criminal class could not in any 
large city get up a club or association which would have the co- 
herence, prestige, and authority that Tammany has. The attempt 
would be a failure from the outset, even if the organization did 
not succumb to the attacks of the police. No civilized commu- 
nity would witness with calm or indifference the deliberate forma- 
tion of a combination which was plainly hostile to public prosper- 
ity and order, or the efficient administration of justice. Steps would 
soon be taken ‘o break it up, or discredit it in some manner, so as 
to destroy its attractiveness to its supporters. Membership in it 
would bring such disrepute that men seeking any foothold in the 
respectable business or professional class would be unwilling to 
belong to it ; politicians would be afraid to have it known that 
they relied on it, and it would rapidly go to pieces or be reduced to 
insignificance, even if it fora short period managed to show power. 

The reason why the ''ammany Society manages to stand its 
ground is that it is nearly a century old, and for fully half that 
time was a real political club, engaged in the maintenance and 
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diffusion of certain political ideas which were, during all that peri- 
od, making a considerable noise in the world, and effecting great 
governmental changes in many civilized countries. The leading 
men of the party which was the exponent of these ideas in this 
State belonged to it, and a share in its managenient was one of the 
rewards of some kind of prominence in the world outside, either 
political or professional or commercial. Of course this gave it, 
in process of time, great political weight. Any organization which 
has managed to exist and flourish for half a century acquires great 
prestige in a society as changeful as ours, in which organizations 
of all sorts rise, flourish, and fade with so much rapidity, and in 
which even the most brilliant local reputations so soon pass out 
of men’s memories. With the aureole thus acquired Tam- 
many came down almost to 1850. Soon after that the 
vicious element began gradually to enter it and secure con- 
trol of it, and drive politics, in the best sense of the term, out of 
it, but with so little outward sign of what was going on that the 
change, when suddenly revealed in Tweed’s day, gave the public 
a shock of surprise. 

Old New-Yorkers learned then that what had seemed to 
their youthful imagination a sort of temple of liberty, of 
which the worst that could be said was that it was too much 
given up to Southern worship of negro slavery, had really 
been taken possession of by a lot of tramps and converted into a 
‘*boozing ken.” But they got over this shock somewhat after 
Tweed’s day and the establishment of Tilden’s supremacy in 
Democratic councils, and an air of respectability once more began 
to surround the ancient edifice. It did not, however, last for very 
long. The process of degeneration set in once more. The crim- 
inal classes renewed their activity, and they werein full possession 
before Tilden’s death ; but once more, and in spite of everything, 
the age of the edifice, the traditions which surrounded it, pre- 
vented the public from realizing what was passing within. It 
consequently almost astounded good people the other day to 
learn how few members of the Executive Committee could be 
said to have any really lawful occupation outside politics, or any 
genuine connection with the respectable business or social world. 

Nothing is more surprising in the attempt to deal with the 
problems of urban life than the way in which religious and phil- 
anthropic people ignore the close connection between municipal 
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politics and the various evils about which they are most con- 
cerned. All the churches occupy themselves, in a greater or less 
degree, with the moral condition of the poor. Charitable associa- 
tions spend hundreds of thousands every year in trying to improve 
their physical condition. A conference of Protestant ministers 
met in this city two years ago to consider the best means of reviv- 
ing religious interest among the working classes and inducing a 
larger number of them to attend church on Sundays. Of course 
these gentlemen did not seek an increase in the number of church- 
goers as an end in itself. The Protestant churches do not, as the 
Catholic Church does, ascribe any serious spiritual efficacy to 
mere bodily presenze at religious worship. Protestant ministers 
ask people to go to church in the hope that the words which they 
will hear “‘ with their outward ears may be so grafted inwardly in 
their hearts that they may bring forth the fruit of good living.” 
What was remarkable in the debates of this conference, therefore, 
was the absence of any mention of the very successful rivalry with 
the religion which, as an influence on the poor and ignorant for- 
eign population, politics in this city carries on. The same thing 
may be said, mutatis mutandis, of the charitable associations. 
No one would get from their speeches or reports an inkling of 
the solemn fact that the newly-arrived immigrant who settles in 
New York gets tenfold more of his notions of American right 
and wrong from city politics than he gets from the city mission- 
aries, 0: the schools, or the mission chapels; and yet such is the 
ease. I believe it is quite within the truth to say that, as a moral 
influence on the poor and ignorant, the clergyman and philan- 
thropist are hopelessly distanced by the politician. 

It must be remembered that the poor immigrant who drops 
down in New York generally comes from a country in which the 
idea that the public functionaries are the servants of the people, 
or the product of popular selection, has not as yet penetrated the 
popular mind. He is apt to hold on still, in a blind, unreflective 
way, to the old doctrine that the powers that be are of God, and 
that what a man in authority says or does is, in some sense, the 
expression of the national morality. He has not as yet learned to 
criticise public officers or call them to account. He obeys them ; 
he seeks to ingratiate himself with them. He accepts their deci- 
sions, if unfavorable, as misfortunes; if favorabie, as blessings. He 
does not dream of appealing against them to public opinion, for he 
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does not know what public opinion is. No sooner has he estab- 
lished himself in a tenement-house or a boarding-house than he 
finds himself face to face with three functionaries who represent to 
him the government of his new country—the police justice of the 
district, the police captain of his precinct, and the political “ dis- 
trict leader.” These are, to him, the Federal, State and munici- 
pal governments rolled into one. He does not read Story or Bryce. 
He knows nothing about the limitation of powers, or the division 
of spheres, or constitutional guarantees. 

What he learns very soon is that, if he makes himself obnox- 
ious to the captain of the precinct, he may be visited with 
so much vexation as to drive him out of the ward; that if he 
would avoid the severities of the police justice whenever he 
has a little scrimmage with one of his neighbors, or gets into 
‘trouble ” of any description, he must have a mediator or 
protector, and this mediator or protector must be ‘the district 
leader” or a politician belonging to one party or the other. He 
then perceives very soon that, as far as he is concerned, ours is 
not a government of laws, but a government of “pulls.” When 
he goes into the only court of justice of which he has any know- 
ledge, he is told he must have a “pull” on the magistrate 
or he will fare badly. When he opens a liquor-store, he is told he 
must have a ‘‘ pull” on the police in order not to be ‘‘ raided ” or 
arrested for violation of a mysterious something which he hears 
called ‘‘law.” He learns from those of his countrymen who have 
been here longer than he that, in order to come into possession of 
this “‘ pull,” he mustsecure the friendship of the district leader. 
These three men are to him America. Everything else in the 
national institutions in which Americans pride themselves he 
only sees through a glass darkly, if he sees it at all. 

If he is a man of parts and energy, or rises above the condition 
of a manual laborer into that of a liquor-dealer or small contractor, 
he finds himself impeded or helped at every step by “ pulls.” If he 
wants a small place in the public service, he must have a “ pull.” 
If he wants & government contract, he must have a “pull.” 
Whetier he wants to get his just rights under it, or to escape 
punishment for fraud or bad work in the execution of it, he must 
have ‘‘a pull.” In the ward in which he lives he never comes 
across any sign of moral right or moral wrong, human or divine 
justice. All that he learns of the ways of Providence in the goy- 
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ernment of the city is that the man with the most “pulls” gets 
what he wants, and that the man with no “pulls” goes to the wall. 
Every experience of the municipality satisfies him that he is liv- 
ing in a world of favor and not of law. He hears that large sums 
of money are voted every year for the cleaning of the streets, but 
he sees that they are not cleaned. He hears that it is forbidden 
to throw out dirt and ashes into the highway, but he sees that all 
his neighbors do it with impunity. He hears that gambling-houses 
and houses of prostitution are forbidden, but he sees them doinga 
roaring trade all aroundhim. He hears that it is a crime to keep 
a liquor-saloon open on Sunday, but he finds the one he frequents 
is as accessible on Sunday as on any other day. He hears that 
licenses to sell liquor should be granted only to persons of good 
character, but he sees that the greatest scoundrels in his neigh- 
borhood get them and keep them as readily as any one 
else. He has come over the sea with the notion that magis- 
trates shonld be grave and discreet persons, learned in the law, 
but he sees seated on the bench in his own district his own friend, 
Billy McGrath, who plays poker every night with him and “the 
boys ” in Mike Grogan’s saloon, and in court always gives his 
cronies ‘‘a show.” Nowhere does he come on any standard of 
propriety or fitness in the transaction of public business, or on 
any recognition of such things as duty or honor in dealing with 
the public interests. 

Now, what chance have the city missionaries and philanthro- 
pists of making themselves felt in an atmosphere of this sort ? 
They might as well go to the African heathen, and try to make 
Christians by dividing their preaching time with the medicine- 
men, as to try to make an impression on the poor of this city as 
long as the administration of its affairs is a standing denial of 
God. What helpless visionaries they must seem to thousands 
as they wander about the liquor-saloons with their Bibles, and tell 
their tales of what good Americans think about life and death 
and judgment, and about the prosperity which waits on the hon- 
est man and good citizen. The truth is that any one who occupies 
himself with the moral and religious elevation of the poor in this 
city can no more disregard politics than a doctor, in treating phys- 
ical disease, can refuse to take notice of bad drains or decaying 
garbage. He must not oniy take politics into account in his 


work, but must take it into account at the very beginning. 
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What is to be done bv reformers generally to introduce a new 
and better régime into city affairs, it is not easy to describe fully 
within the limits of an article like this. ‘There are certain things, 
however, which have been fully tried and have so plainly failed that 
no more mention should be made of them. One is the denunciation 
of universal suffrage. There is no doubt that universal suffrage has 
added to the difficulties of city government, and has lowered the 
standard of official purity and fitness ; but, to use the slang phrase, 
it has so plainly ‘‘ come to stay,” and is so firmly lodged in the 
political arrangements of most civilized nations, that it is a mere 
waste of time to declaim against it. Complaining of it as an 
obstacle to good government is like complaining of a stormy sea as 
a reason for giving up navigation. 

Another is reliance on the State Legislature for new charters, 
or for the expulsion of bad men from office by special legislation. 
This mode of reform was begun in 1857, when the Republican 
party got possession of the State government, and it has ended in 
converting the interests of the city into gambling-stakes for 
Albany politicians to play with. They oust each other from city 
offices with no more reference to the interests of city tax-payers 
than butchers on killing-day to the feelings of the oxen. There 
have been eleven charters enacted since 1846, and we have now 
got the best of them all, and the best we are in the least likely to 
get. It is the simplest, and puts more direct power into the 
hands of the city voters than they have ever had before. Its 
excellence lies in the fact that it concentrates in the mayor re- 
sponsibility for appointments to all the leading offices except the 
comptrollership, and puts the control of taxation in the hands 
of a small body of conspicuous men elected on a general ticket. 
We cannot do better than this. It makes every election a direct 
appeal to the good sense and public spirit of the voter. No com- 
munity as heterogeneous as ours can manage its affairs successfully 
through democratic forms without reducing to its lowest possible 
point the number of executive officers whom it has to watch, and 
all to account when things go wrong. As soon as responsibility is 
widely diffused in such a community, ‘‘ deals” or bargains between 
politicians for the division of the offices at once begin. . 

For we have among our other difficulties to deal with the 
fact—in some of its aspects a tremendous one—that the fifty years 
of the spoils system have almost destroyed in the popular mind the 
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tradition of trusteeship in connection with public offices. Among 
active politicians they are now almost universally looked upon, as 
in France under the old régime, as franchises or privileges author- 
izing the holder to levy a certain amount of toll on the State for 
a certain limited period. Until this view has been eradicated, it 
is reasonable to fear that a large municipal legislature or council, 
which some-are thinking of, would simply be a reproduction on a 
smaller scale of the Albany Legislature, with whose weaknesses and 
defects the public by this time is tolerably familiar. It is safe to 
say that, as things are to-day, we cannot better ourselves by any 
changes in the framework of the city government which there is 
the least chance of obtaining from the law-making power, except 
in one particular, and that is the exaction of higher qualifica- 
tions for the office of police justice. The police magistrates are, 
after the mayor, perhaps the most important city officers. They 
have a more direct relation to municipal health and morals than 
any other. They ought to be lawyers, of at least seven years’ 
standing at the bar, and men of established character and repute. 
At present there is no standard of fitness for the office whatever. 
Any man who can get it through “ pulls ” is held to be competent 
to fill it, and it is, as a matter of fact, disposed of as a piece of 
party spoil to active local politicians. So that it may be said that, 
with this exception, we have had since 1885, when the absolute 
power of appointment was put into the mayor’s hands, as good a 
scheme of local government as we have ever had, or are likely to 
have within any period worth thinking about for practical 
purposes. 

Have we, then, exhausted our resources? Is the rule of the 
criminal classes under which we are living at this moment des- 
tined to be permanent ? Who or what is toblame for it? Can it 
not be shaken off, or can its recurrence not be prevented ? 

The answer to these questions is comparatively easy. There 
is nothing unnatural or abnormal in our condition. It is the plain 
and natural effect of causes of the simplest and most obvious kind. 
In fact, it would be very odd if we were any better off than we are, 
considering the way in which we manage our municipal business. 
The objects of a municipal corporation are nearly as definable as 
those of a railroad company. They consist simply in supplying 
the inhabitants of a certain locality with certain conditions of 
physical health and comfort, plus the education of their children. 
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The work is paid for by an annual subscription, and the executive 
officers are elected by a general vote. If there be in this world a 
plain moral obligation, it is the obligation which rests on every 
inhabitant to use his vote in electing these officers solely in the 
common interest of himself and his neighbors. ‘To use it in his 
own individual interest, or in the interest of some other corpora- 
tion or body of persons not dwelling in the locality or owning 
property in it, is of exactly the same moral quality as the transac- 
tion called ‘‘ wrecking a railroad,” in which the directors of a rail- 
road corporation ruin it either for their‘own personal gain or in 
order to contribute to the prosperity of some other railroad. 

In other words, itisa breach of trust. The more poor, or ignorant, 
or helpless neighbors the inhabitant of a municipal corporation 
has, the more solemn is the obligation which rests on him to use 
his superior intelligence for their benefit. He has no right to let 
them be swindled by clever sharpers if he can prevent it, simply 
because they are easily duped. He has no right to say that, as he 
can take care of himself in any event, he is not going to trouble 
himself about the plight of those who have neither knowledge 
enough nor money enough to protect themselves against fraud. 
He has no right to shut his eyes to dirty streets elsewhere because 
he can afford to keep his own street clean by private contract, and 
has a country house where he spends half the year. He has no 
right to surrender the poor to corrupt or ignorant judges, because 
he can pay for the best police the country affords. In short, he has 
no right to live an absolutely selfish life in the city any more 
than in the country at large. Patriotism has its municipal obli- 
gations as well as national obligations, and, in fact, makes duty to 
the municipality far clearer to the plain man than duty to the 
nation. 

If this be all true,—and I do not think it will meet with denial 
from any respectable source,—we shall have little difficulty in 
showing that the responsibility for our local misgovernment by 
no means rests on ‘‘ the ignorant foreigners”: on the contrary, it 
rests very distinctly on the intelligent and well-to-do natives. 
They have three times since 1884 deliberately gone through the 
process known in railroading as ‘‘ wrecking ”—that is, have 
tried to use the municipal administration te promote schemes in 
which the city, as a city, has no special interest whatever. If 
the minority of the stockholders of a bank were to endeayor to 
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put into office a certain board of directors, in order that they 
might make heavy loans to political committees, or merely. in 
order to show their own strength, they would soon stand in the 
public eye in the same moral, if not legal, position as the men who 
wrecked the Sixth National Bank. And yet it is difficult, from 
the moral point of view, to distinguish between such conduct as 
this and the conduct of the Republicans who at every mayoralty 
election, when they know they cannot succeed, persist in running 
a third candidate in order to exert influence on the Presidential 
election or on congressional legislation. 

New York is, has been, and probably will remain for an in- 
definite period, a Democratic city. In so far as ‘‘ Democratic” 
means the votes of the more ignorant of the population, of course 
this is to be regretted. I regret it as much as anybody. But it 
is a fact, and has to be dealt with asa fact. And there is 
another fact of the situation still more important than this—a 
fact which I think may be called unique as a political phenome- 
non; namely, that the ignorance and vice of the city have been 
organized in an association mainly for the purpose of plundering 
the municipal treasury and quartering a large body of shiftless 
people on the public service. But, fortunately for the city, 
this association does not contain a majority of the municipal 
voters, though it does contain a majority of Democratic voters. 

But the minority of Democrats who are hostile to it and to its 
works and ways, and are willing to act against it, is considerable— 
considerable enough to put the association in a minority at city 
elections. ‘These dissentient Democrats cannot be got to accept 
Republican nominations, no matter how good they are: this, too, 
is very regrettable. It would not be true if all Democrats were 
as intelligent and public-spirited as we should wish to see them. 
But it is a fact, and has to be dealt with as a fact. It has, there- 
fore, to be taken into account by intelligent and honorable men, 
in providing the city with an administration, just as much as the 
liability of city houses to take fire. Municipal politics, like all 
other politics, is a practical art. It deals with men as they are, 
and not as we wish them to be. ‘There is hardly one of us 
who, if he had the power of peopling New York anew, would not 
make an immense number of changes among its present inhabit- 
ants. But the problem before the wise and good is simply how 
to give the present inhabitants, such as they are, with all their 
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imperfections on their heads, the best attainable government. 
The lesson of experience on this point is that we should vote for 
the best candidate whom either Democratic faction puts up, and 
try to extract a good nomination from it by the promise or offer 
of this support. In nine cases out of ten this would give us as 
good acity government as we are, in the present condition of 
human nature, entitled to. 

It would have given Mayors Grace and Hewitt overwhelming 
majorities in 1884 and 1888. They were elected, it is true. in its 
absence, and they began a process of filling city offices which, 
but for the Republican mistake in running a candidate in aid of 
General Harrison in 1888, would, in spite of some haltings, have 
gradually revolutionized the municipal service and established 
sound and probably permanent administrative traditions. As it 
was, this process put first-rate men at the head of the Board of 
Public Works and of the Health Board. It partially rescued the 
Excise Board from the liquor-dealers and considerably improved 
the Park Board ; and had the large number of vacancies which 
have fallen into the hands of T’‘ammany during the term of Mayor 
Grant been placed at the disposal of Mayor Hewitt, or of a man 
like him, we should have entered on the year 1891 with brighter 
municipal prospects than New York has known for fifty years. 

But there can be no hope of permanent improvement in munici- 
pal business, any more than in any other business, until city elec- 
tions are conducted for the sake of the city. Any business which 
is administered in the interest of some other business soon ends 
in bankruptey. A dry-goods business managed with a view not 
to the sale of the dry goods, but the establishment of a newspaper, 
would not last very long. New York is too rich to be brought 
to insolvency. Great cities, when badly administered, cannot be 
sold and abolished; they simply become dirty, unhealthy, unsafe, 
disgraceful, and expensive. It is high time that this great mu- 
nicipal shame disappeared from among us, and deliverance ought 
not to be difficult, for we believe there is not a city in the Union 
in which the honest, well-meaning, orderly, and industrious voters 
are not in a large majority. 

EK. L. GopKIn. 
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BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, 





Tue survey of mankind from China to Peru is a proverbially 
comprehensive operation. Sir Charles Dilke has undertaken to 
do more than this in the two volumes he has published under the 
title of ‘‘ Problems of Greater Britain.” 

‘‘Greater” than the mother-country in area several of her 
colonics are. ‘Two of them at least will probably, in another 
half-century, equal her in population. But for our time, at all 
events, the United States of America form the only nation mainly 
of her blood and speaking her tongue which can accurately as- 
sume the adjective used by Sir Charles. ‘‘ Larger” would bea 
better rendering of the sense of the author of the phrase. 
‘‘ Larger” than Britain are many of the countries over which 
the old union flag waves ; ‘‘ greater” they are not, unless area of 
landed possessions means that which has come to signify more 
than physical size. 

A vast undertaking is Sir Charles Dilke’s survey, and he has 
carried out his task with his usual painstaking conscientiousness. 
He has been everywhere. He has talked with all leading men on 
all important questions touching the present state and future of 
the countries he visited. He has even taken flying literary pho- 
tographs of the statesmen of each community, and gives us their 
portraits as his mental camera caught them in the act of resisting 
ussaults on their offices, or of themselves springing to grasp at 
power. They are seen in the glory of government and in the 
temporary shadow of opposition. Perhaps these likenesses are too 
quickly taken, and the impression recorded on the pages of the 
book may represent a momentary phase of their political character 
and action which may fade ; and the page of a future history may 
show them in more permanent form. It is not to be denied that 
the pictures given are very graphic, and the author does his best 
to let us see not only the landscape of the country he describes, 
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but the very men who guide the various commonwealths. Nor is 
he neglectful of the brighter side of life. If politicians be mor- 
tal, he brings before us also the names and atiributes of the im- 
mortals—the writers and poets who illustrate the life and times 
of the peoples. 

In dealing with the human interests of the contests in the 
society of the day, he writes concisely and in a style that demon- 
strates the advantage the author has enjoyed of along training 
in a useful political life at home. He can weigh the opinions 
presented to him, and compare them with experiences gained in 
Europe. His practical knowledge of the science of government 
enables him to appreciate to the full the advance made in Eng- 
lish-speaking communities over sea in the solution of many 
problems regarding domestic administration and social comity. 
Colonists have often in these matters started from points of 
departure which the Englishman regards as the ultimate aim of 
his political ambition, and as a goal hardly to be reached in his 
generation. Having a blank sheet before them, they have been 
able to make experiments from which ‘‘use and wont,” habit 
and custom, have hindered their stay-at-home fathers or brothers. 
In the new lands to which the emigrants went there could be no 
organized resistance to change in many matters where at home 
vested interests would have retarded or prevented alterations. 
Among the settlers there was, therefore, only the conservative 
sentiment to be reckoned with, and this, having no foundation 
in property, soon yielded. 

Sir Charles Dilke has most interesting chapters on several of 
the questions which agitate English politics, and are discussed 
more or less in every civilized state. ‘hese often turn on inter- 
ests that will not cease to agitate man wherever he may live and 
thrive, for thriving means increase, and increase cannot arise 
without conflict of interests, and the manifold friction that must 
come wherever there are numbers. Where there are numbers 
there will be need, and the survival of the fittest among ourselves 
is not accomplished without strife and cruelty and passion. any 
more than in the darker ages when the same struggle went on; 
but there was no newspaper reporter to record the reasons for the 
suppression of the weakest, or the lamentations or the sufferings 
that accompanied the toil of the strong and the tears of the 
feeble. Questions regarding labor in its relation to capital ; 
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questions regarding free trade and the protection of industries by 
high tariffs on imported goods; questions of education and the 
part religious instruction bears; questions of the laws regulating 
the sale of alcoholic liquors; questions concerning the poor and 
of the disposal of emigrants,—all of these fall under his eye, and 
he writes about them with the brevity which is not born of any 
superficiality of treatment, but springs, rather, from the power of 
taking up only the salient points of a problem, so that few words 
go far, and illustrate the stage of the problem which, in its rela- 
tion to the progress made elsewhere, shall give most instruction. 

There is not anything affecting the welfare of the empire as a 
whole and of its component parts on which he has not some- 
thing sensible and pertinent to say, and the outspokenness of his 
remarks is as valuable as the balanced judgment with which he 
submits them. It is now many years ago that the same author 
wrote his first book on these ard kindred subjects, and the dif- 
ference in tone is to be noted, especially in connection with the 
relations existing and likely to exist between the United States 
and Australia, and between the Americans of the Union and 
their friends and neighbors in British North America. It is 
gratifying to find that the ample scope that each nation has on 
the American continent to work out its destiny is recognized to 
the full, and that the old idea of enmity arising does not find any 
echo when he contemplates the condition of affairs at present. 

He speaks very ably on the eastern question, as the continued 
advance of Russia towards our Indian Empire in connection 
with Russian designs in Turkey, must still be called. The prob- 
lem of imperial defence in case of. any general or long-continued 
war must always greatly hinge upon this matter, and the testi- 
mony he bears to the greater preparedness of the colonies to de- 
fend themselves in case of foreign attack shows what long steps 
have been taken in this direction since the date of his last book. 

But for our cousins under the stars and stripes this general 
question does not present so immediate a topic of interest as does 
that which affects more nearly the course of trade and political 
relations between Canada and her southern neighbor. We all 
know that the prevalent belief in the States is that, although the 
time may not be very near, yet ultimately all Anglo Saxons in 
North America will range themselves under the banner of one 
huge republic. This idea is most sedulously fostered by a patri- 
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otic press in the States. But is it wise that the truth should thus 
be hidden away, and that to counteract such beliefs it should be 
held necessary at Ottawa to pass a unanimous vote through both 
houses of the Legislature expressing a desire of Canadians to live 
their national life without the aid of political connection with the 
Republic ? Surely there is room enough and to spare for each. 
The existence of a political state to the north, apart from, but 
friendly to, the States, can never be a menace to any institutions 
loved and valued to the south of the imaginary line. If the 
South, with different domestic institutions, and possessing largely 
an element of alien blood, would have been a menace,no sensible and 
patriotic American can for one moment look upon Canada in any 
such light. She is not powerful enough to be other than a good 
neighbor, nor has she ever in modern history had any wish but 
a heartfelt desire for the prosperity of the Union, among whose 
citizens so many of her own are happily domiciled. Any conflict 
would be as bad as a civil war, and neither country hasa tendency 
to repeat any experiences it may have gone through of that nature. 

The absolute freedom enjoyed by the Canadians from any 
interference in their affairs on the part of the mother-country is 
the very antithesis to the fatal conduct pursued by George III.’s 
ministry in reference to the American colonies. The crowned 
republic of the north can depose a government whenever it suits 
it to do so, and need not wait four years before a policy is 
changed. The risks attendant on the connection with the parent 
state are very small, and where they exist a feeling to bear and 
to share them has always manifested itself at the first appear- 
ance of danger. Sir Charles observes that a great deal has been 
done to secure to the country a defensive force, but this force has 
been raised, and is gradually being strengthened by the superior 
training of officers and men; not from any apprehension of attack 
from the south, but because it is deemed to Fk only consistent with 
the dignity of a gay nation that the military tastes among her 
youth should be allowed to flow in the legitimate channel which is 
afforded by annual camps and rifle-matches. It is the same spirit 
which <xeeps alive the militia of each State in the Union, and it 
would be as reasonable to argue that the militia of Ohio is a threat 
to the citizen soldiery of a neighboring commonwealth as to sup- 
pose that Canada’s militia deems an atvack to be possible from that 
of New York. It is also because Canada intends to bear her part 
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in furnishing the proper quota for the defence of the whole of the 
glorious empire to which she has always been freely and honor- 
ably linked that she enrolls her manhood under the flag that re- 
calls to her that she ‘‘too is heir of Runnymede, and Shake- 
speare’s fame and Cromwell’s deed are not alone her mother’s.” 

It is good for all concerned that these things should be as 
widely known as possible, and it is a very doubtful species of pa- 
triotism that bids the ‘‘ enterprising journalist ” of the States sup- 
press the proof of it, and admit to the columns of his newspaper 
paragraphs totally unwarranted by fact, and sent to the editor by 
some ‘‘sorehead” who deems the sincerest flattery to a great 
neighbor to lie in the act of forwarding what amount to calumnies 
of the people among whom he may have found a home or tem- 
porary abode in the north. 

Our author says : 


“That Canada has a prosperous future before her there can be no doubt. Of all the 
lands under a temperate climate to which British emigrants can go, North America 
is by far the most accessible. The emigrants are still too few, but they soon multi- 
ply, for Canada produces men on the scale on which she produces timber, and the 
Canadian population increases by natural growth at a wonderfully rapM rate. Of 
5,000,000 of people in Canada, 4,000,000 are native-born ; a very different state of 
things from that existing in Australia.” 


This fact is one bearing on the growth of a national spirit—the 
growth of anation sheltering itself under the free alliance with the 
mother-land until able to ca!l the connection that which it now is 
in all but in name—an independent alliance. If wrong had been 
done, that alliance would not now be sought, and the pride in the 
founding of a new nation is one that will bear her onward in the 
path that she has chosen. Budget statements show what an in 
crease of wealth is slowly accruing, and the opening-up of the 
prairie country in the west, and the piercing of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and of the Alpine chains lying tothe west of them by the Paci- 
fic Railway, have given the country good harbors on the Pacific, and 
the certainty of a fair share in the commerce coming from Asia. 

The old rivalry between the English and the French races 
always exists, but the French section can be counted as a solid 
gain, for they are too much in love with the privileges granted to 
them to desire any other alliance than that which has secured to 
them their ‘‘ institutions, tongue, and laws.” The French element 
are not only free from interference with the customs handed down 
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to them from their ancestors, but they exercise a notable weight 
in the national councils, and no less than three of the federal 
cabinet ministers are usually direct representatives in each gov- 
ernment of the aspirations of their more immediate countrymen. 
In the same way the leading constituents among the people are, 
generally, specially represented in the cabinet, so that every con- 
siderable section of the country can make its desires known in the 
‘* inner circle.” 

** The tone of politics,” says Sir Charles, “‘is, on the whole, 
higher in Canada than in the United States, and there is less 
abstention from politics among some of the best men than is the 
case across the border.” It is true, as he says, that, 


“generally speaking, the main difference between the Cenadian Constitution 
and that of the United States is that in the newer confederation the central power 
is far stronger as compared with the Provincial legislatures and executives. . . 
Mr. Goldwin Smith asks what confederation has done for Canada, and I cannot but 
think that the very existence of Canada at the present day as a powerful self-gov- 
erning community is an answer. . . . Canadian confederation is declared by Sir 
Henry Parkes [of New South Wales) to be themode) on which the future institu- 
tions of the British States of Australia are to be built up.” 


Again : 


“Canada has successfully passed through the ‘ birth crisis’ in which Australia 
finds herself at the present time. It is a commonplace of political discussion in the 
British colonies of the South Seas that separatist feeling must spring up as the popu 
lation becomes less and less British-born and more and more Australian-born; . . 
butin Canada the population has become Canadian to a far greater extent than the 
population of the most Australian colonies is Australian. The British-born English 
and Scotch element in Canada is extremely small as compared with that in Queens- 
land or in New South Wales; but Canada, owing, I think, to the success of federal 
institutions, is, in spite of the neighborhood of a rival and attractive English- 
speaking power, less separatist in feeling than is young Australia. The effect of the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway has been great in knitting together 
the various portions of the Dominion. . . . Although the success of Canadian con- 
federation, considering the difficulties of race, of religion, and of geographical con 
formation, has been as remarkable as that of the Swiss Confederation, Canada should 
imitate Switzerland in another matter if she wishes to remain a self-respecting and 
independent power, and should bring her brave citizen soldiery into a condition 
more closely resembling that of the Swiss in number and training.” 


It is a fact, and may be held by some of your readers to denote 
the ‘‘contrariety ” of the northern mind, that the abrogation of 
the Reciprocity Treaty which has for mu2v years existed between 
the United States and Canada, to the great advantage of both, 
has been a material factor in the increase of confidence among 
Canadians in their power to stand alone. That treaty allowed a 
comparatively free exchange of goods across the border, and the 
cessation of the liberty led largely to the popularity of the Cana- 
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dian national policy, which has created a vast number of manu- 
factories throughout the provinces. The increase in such estab- 
lishments in the older provinces has been most marked, and 
Manitoba is rapidly following their lead, and is founding factories 
that will supply the needs of the Northwest. 


“The majority of the present Dominion Opposition,” says our author, “are in 
favor of commercial union between Canada and the United States, but not in favor 
of political union. Commercial union, of course, implies Free Trade in favor of a 
nation under another flag, and differential duties as against the mother-country. 
There are obvious drawbacks to the adoption of this policy, but so difficult is a per- 
manent continuance of the present state of things, if Canada refuses to provide ade- 
quately for her defence, that it is possible that people in the mother-country might 
resign themselves to this curious and anamalous arrangement. 


As to political union, “it may be said at once that the Liberal 
Opposition at Ottawa repudiate the idea” (as, of course, does the 
government), and there is ‘‘ but a small section of the electorate 
who are open advocates of annexation or absortion by the United 
States. . . . Inthe case of annexation or absorption, the 
democracy of Ontario would have but little weight at Washington, 
while under the existing system it is dominant at Ottawa. . . . 
The power of the President and the absence of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility to Congress are . . . not regarded with favor.” 
He continues: ‘‘ It would not appear that across the border 
there is any strong feeling in favor of annexation”; and it may 
be added that any such policy in Canada is at once regarded at 
any election as an absolute bar to the success of any candidate 
who may espouse such sentiments. Nay, more, there is no doubt 
that the partial espousal of the cry of ‘imperial federation” 
would not have had half the success it has had, were it not that it 
is considered as a protest against any scheme that would lead, 
héwever remotely, to a diminution of the independent position 
mew occupied by Canada. Some men speak as if the empire 
would ‘‘burst up” if some great scheme of general and close 
federation be not soon adopted ; but there is a middle way, and 
one that will probably be adopted—namely, the securing of the 
defence of each portion of the empire ; the adoption of means of 
more intimate intercousee between the leading men; the taking 
in-hand by common consent of the expressed wishes of each 
member of the empire; and the furtherance of arrangements 
in regard to commercial intercourse between the various large 
sections, whose leaders have common ideas regarding the good 
of a certain amount of protection for the encouragement of indus- 
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tries, where these have not been planted under conditions of free- 
dom from an overawing competition by older and richer companies. 

These considerations can only interest Americans who take a 
wider interest in the future of Anglo-Saxon communities than can 
be embraced by a mere consideration of British-American rela- 
tions. The lesson, however, that was first taught to Britain by her 
American subjects—namely, that nothing should be done without 
their concurrence and consent—is a lesson that has been gratefully 
learned and taken to heart by the statesmen of the old country. 





“It seems of little use,”’ says Sir Charles, “‘ to discuss the details of schemes for the 
future government of the Empire, involving a closer connection between the mother- 
country and the colonies than that which exists at present, unless colonial feeling 
generally would tolerate an attempt to draw more taut the ties that bind the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire to one another. . . . It has been shown [in my work] that 
many of the leading colonists and distinguished politicians that Greater Britain has 
produced are in favor of Imperial Federation; but it nas been seen that some of the 
communities they represent on other questions seem on this one disinclined to follow 
their lead, and that in the last two years there has been in the castern Australian 
colonies a marked change in the direction of opposition to the idea of Imperial 
Federation.” 


It is probable—nay, certain—that in this sentence too much stress 
is laid on a passing phase of feeling, which may have shown a re- 
action following on the energetic initiative which sent a regiment 
to fight in the Soudan. The Soudan was not popular in Britain 
itself. Yet Australia, owing to the amount of trade that passes 
through the Suez Canal, was interested in British power in the 
Red Sea. Such changes of popular sentiment in regard to wars 
will always take place, and their influence is not permanent. 

We may see from the memoirs of Lord Albemarle that the 
soldiers who fought and conquered Napoleon at Waterloo were 
coldly received on their return to England, simply because the 
English people were for the moment tired of the war, and 
apathetic because it had lasted so long. And yet no one would 
draw from this circumstance an augury that the British people 
would never be ready to fight another Waterloo. It may be safely 
asserted that whenever the old country is hard-pressed there will 
arise in her support a feeling among the colonies that would make 
them proud to share in a dozen Waterloos. It would be a danger- 
ous game for any power to “‘ twist the old lion’s tail ” too severely. 
They who are furthest removed from temporary causes of discon- 
tent connected with her domestic politics would be the first in the 
field to avert the extinction of her power. Robert Peel said of 
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Lord Palmerston when most opposed to him: ‘‘ We are all proud 
of him.” Just so would hundreds of thousands say, ‘‘ We are ail 
proud of her,” if the old mother-land should suffer serious peril. 

I believe that a very large contingent of those who would come 
to her aid would come from the United States, just as a formid- 
able Canadian contingent would be glad to fight, as they did fight 
the battles of the United States in the war of 1860—’64. ‘‘ Blood 
is thicker than water ” is an axiom that is more enduring even 
than ‘‘ Trade follows the flag.” When, as in the case of Canada, 
the strain of blood brings with it memories of heroic sacrifices 
endured for principle and faith, any flight from loyalty to these 
motives of action becomes a treason to the highest inspirations of 
human conduct. We are the honored friends of the Americans 
because we respect them and believe that they respect us. 

Sir Charles Dilke, a Liberal in British politics, and a man not 
inclined to give tradition too :much reverence, shows himself in 
this book as faithful a patriot as he is a skilful writer and ob- 
server, and it is best for his American friends to note that he 
‘*goes solid” for empire, and has as redoubtable a sense of the 
great future awaiting a union of the commonwealths under the 
British crown as the strongest Tory squire in green England it- 
self. His travel and intercourse with our colonists have made 
him an Imperial-Federationist in the best sense—namely, that of 
inculeating in his countrymen a wish to know the desires of their 
fellow-citizens over sea, and to bid them ‘‘ take occasion by the 
hand to make the bounds of freedom wider yet.” 

Americans at least will not grudge us the belief that those wide 
realms of liberty are not unfitly symbolized by the flag which pre- 
serves to us the memories alike of those centuries when they and 
we were one people, aud of those more recent times when our 
progress was hailed with sympathy by the sons whose destiny had 
bade them separate from us. Just as in the Samoa hurricane the 
progress of the “‘ Calliope” against the storm was greeted by the 
cheers of the American sailors, so will our path against dangers 
be watched with a fellow-feeling by the great mass of the neble 
American nation, of whom it is our proudest boast that they have 
sprung from the same ancestors, and are working out a kindred 
future of good to all minkind. We shall not allow any “red 
herring ” of small fishery discord to be dragged across that trail. 

LORNE. 























A CHAT ABOUT GARDENS. 


BY OUIDA, 





IN THE charming essay called ‘‘ Caxtoniana” there is a passage 
on gardens which is supremely true, and which reminds us that 
whoever has a garden has one chamber roofed by heaven in which 
the poet and philosopher. cam feel at home. This passage was 
written beside a,bay-Window opening on the stately and beauti- 
ful gardens of the great author's home: to few is it given to 
possess such ; but of any garden a certain little kingdom may be 
made, be it only green enough and well removed from city noise. 
Even within cities little gardens, such as may be seen in the 
Faubourg St. Martin and the Marais, where population is poorest 
and densest, may be charmingly pretty and a great solace to those 
who care for and look on them ; and it is these little nooks and 
corners of gardens which give so much of its joyous and glad as- 
pect to the whole of Paris. The great beauty of Rome (now since 
the Italian occupation irrevocably destroyed) was in the gardens— 
the large, shadowy, noble, antique gardens, with the embalmed 
breath of the past on their air, and the eternal youth of their 
flowers running wild over funeral sepulchre and fortress wall. It 
is their gardens which make the ancient cities and towns of Bel- 
gium so full of repose, of friendliness, of the calm of nature and 
the romance of history. Public gardens, like public parks, may 
be beautiful, useful, health-giving, pleasure-giving ; but still they 
must ever be public gardens: it is the private gardens, the green 
places dedicated to thought and to affection, which alone are 
lovable, and which alone make a home possible, even amidst the 
net-work of crowded streets. 

It would be difficult for a Thoreau or a Wordsworth, for 
Alfred Austin or for Alphonse Karr, to find much pleasure in a 
public garden even historic as that of the Luxembourg, wondrous 
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as those of the East, or beautiful as that of the Borghese in Rome 
or the English garden of Munich. Wherever intrusion is possi- 
ble, and any movement other than that of birds is heard, we have 
no garden in the fullest, sweetest sense of the word. The lover 
of his garden is inevitably and essentially exclusive. He must be 
so, or the magic charm of his domain is gone. It may be a tiny 
plot fenced round by a privet or box hedge, or it may be stately 
pleasaunces walled in by clipped yew and gay terraces ; but it 
must be his alone; his to wander in, to cherish, to dream 
through, undisturbed. A public garden is a valuable pleasure- 
ground for a city; but is no more a garden “‘ roofed by heaven,” 
in Lord Lytton’s sense of the word, than life in a hotel and at a 
table Chéte isa home. 

Gardens tend sadly to become more and more artificial with 
the ever-increasing artificiality of an age which, whilst demanding 
nature from its art and literature, becomes itself, with every 
breath it draws, farther and farther removed from nature. The 
great gardens of great houses in England, esteemed the finest 
gardens in the world, are spoiled for those who love them by the 
innumerable gardeners, by the endless and overdone sweeping 
and cleaning and clipping and pruning. A garden, like a woman, 
may be too neat, ¢rop parée. The remorseless brooms and 
barrows in autumn trundle away all the lovely carpet of golden 
and crimson leaves, and deprive the nightingales, when they 
come in spring, of their favorite and most necessary retreat. 
Sweep the paths, if you will, though even they need not be swept 
as smooth as a billiard-table; but to sweep and clear away the 
leaves from under the shrubberies and from about the roots of 
trees is a fatal error, most destructive to the trees themselves. 

**Corisande’s garden,” in ** Lothair,” is the ideal garden; and 
it is pathetic to think that, as an ideal, it was given to the world 
by one esteemed of all men the coldest and most world-hardened. 
But Disraeli had a warm and enduring devotion to flowers in his 
nature, and their loveliness and innocence and ‘‘ breath of heaven” 
never failed to touch the soul which slumbered behind that glit- 
tering, artificial, and merciless intelligence. He rightly abhorred 
the elaborately-patterned beds, the dazzling assorted colors, the 
formal mosaic of hues, in which the modern gardener delights. 
All the sweet-smelling, and what are now called old-fashioned, flow- 
ers are hustled out of the way by the bedding-out system and the 
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present craze for geometrical arrangement. Numbers of delicious 
flowers which were dear to the heart of Herrick, fragrant, home- 
ly, kindly, hardy things, have been baaished almost out of all 
knowledge, that the pelargonium, the dahlia, the calceolaria, the 
coleus, and various other scentless but fashionable flowers may fill 
group and border. It isa mistake. Even the petunia and the 
dwarf datura, though so sweet at sunset, cannot give such fra-|* 
grance as will yield the humble favorites of yore—the musk-plants, 
the clove-pinks, the lavender, the lemon-thyme, the moss-rose, 
the mignonette, and many another sweet and simple plant which ; 
is rarely now seen out of cottage gardens. 

Educated taste will spend large sums of money on odonto- 
glossom and orchid, whilst it will not glance perhaps once in a 
lifetime at the ruby spots on the cowslip bells and the lovely 
lilac or laburnum flowers blowing in a wild west wind. It will be 
a sorry day for the flowers and the nation when the cottage 
gardens of England disappear and leave the frightful villa garden 
and the painfully mathematical allotment field alone in their 
stead. An English cottage, such as Creswick and Constable, as 
old Crome and David Cox saw and knew them, and as they may 
still be seen, with roses clambering to the eaves, and bees hum- 
ming in the southern-wood and sweetbriar, and red and white 
carnations growing beside the balsam and the dragon’s-mouth, is 
a delicious rural study still linked in memory with foam.ng 
syllabub and ruddy cherries, and honey-comb yellow as amber, 
with the plaintive bleating of new-born lambs sounding beyond 
the garden coppice. Who that knows England has not some 
such picture—nay, a hundred such pictures—in his recollection ? 

And it is in these gardens that Shakespeare’s, Milton’s, Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ posies” may still be gathered ; every flower and 
floweret of them still known by such names as Ophelia and Per- 
dita gave them. Even in winter they are not wholly dreary or 
colorless; for there are their holly-bushes, their hellebore, their 
rosethorn, their hepatica, and their snowdrops to enliven them. 
In these times, when all the ‘‘ realism” of the lives of the poor is 
considered to lie in squalor, famine, crime, drunkenness, and 
envy, it is pleasant to know that such cottage gardens as these 
are still extant, though no longer frequent, in the land of Shakes- 
peare and Ben Jonson, and that often behind the door where 
the climbing white rose mounts to meet the thatch there are still 
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good humor, thrift, cheerfulness, and cleanliness to be found in 
company with that manful content in existing circumstances 
which is the only form of durable happiness or solid virtue. 

Children should never be allowed to pluck flowers, even in the 
fields and hedges, merely to throw them aside: they should be 
early tanght reverence for this floral beauty which is around them, 
and never be permitted wantonly to break down boughs and 
branches, or fill their laps with buttercups and daisies only to 
leave them withered in the sun, discarded and forgotten. To 
teach the small child to care for flowers, to place them tenderly in 
water when gathered, and cherish them carefully in his nursery, 
is not only to give him a valuable moral lesson, but to lead him 
also to« taste and feeling, which will give him, when he grows to 
manhood, many glad and innocent hours, and render him thought- 
ful and sympathetic when he deals with those sensitive-plants, 
the souls of women. 

A love for flowers indicates the quickness of imagination and 
the delicacy of sentiment of those in whom itis strong. It will also 
be almost always accompanied by a feeling for all other kinds of 
natural beauty and woodland life. It would be difficult to love the 
rose without loving the nightingale, or cherish the hawthorn with- 
out caring for the birds that build in it. The fatal tendency of 
modern life is to replace natural by artificial beauty, where beauty 
is not driven out of the way altogether. Every child who is led 
to feel the loveliness of the water-lily lying on the green pond- 
water, or of the wild hyacinth growing in the home-wood grasses, 
will, as he grows up, lend his influence and his example to the 
preservation of all rural and sylvan loveliness. 

In the great world, and in the rich world, flowers are wasted 
with painful prodigality. The thousands and tens of thousands 
of flowers which die to decorate a single ball or reception are a sad 
sight to those who love them. ‘‘ The rooms look well to-night,” 
is the utmost that is ever said after all this waste of blossom and 
fragrance. It is waste, because scarcely a glance is bestowed on them, 
and the myriad of roses which cover the walls do not effectively 
make more impression on the eye than the original silk or satin 

yall-hanging which they momentarily replace. Growing plants 
may be used in thousands for decoration without waste, but the 
inordinate display of cut flowers is a pitiable destruction of which 
scarcely one guest in fifty is sensible. In bowls and baskets and 
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jars, cut flowers can live out their natural space ; but on walls, or 
impaled on wires, they are soon faded and yellow, and the ball- 
room in the morning is as melancholy a parable of the brevity of 
pleasure as any moralist could desire. 

Church decoration is not a whit better ; flowers are wantonly 
sacrificed to it, as in the winter the birds are starved through it 
for need of the evergreen berries torn down in woods and gardens 
to adorn the altars of men. The numbers of dead birds found in 
frost and snow on moor and field have increased enormously with 
the increase in church decoration. A sheaf of grain hung up for 
the seed-eating birds in winter, with some trays of meal-worms 
set on the ground for the insectivorous birds, would be a more 
useful form of piety than the cartloads of branches and the gar- 
lands of berries given to church and cathedral. A single flower, 
if taken care of in winter, will gladden the eyes of an invalid or 
cripple for days; with care and thought for it a bunch of cut 
flowers, if cut at sunrise with the dew upon them, will live the 
week out in water in any cool weather. 

The young should be led to cherish their flowers as wisely as, 
and more tenderly than, they cherish their gold or silver pieces 
in their money-boxes. The exquisite beauty of even the hum- 
blest blossom can only be appreciated by the eyes which gaze 
on it with attention and affection. If the wild thyme, or the 
shepherd’s purse, or the cuckoo’s eye, or any one of the tiny 
blossoms of the sward and hedge-row were but as rare as sapphires 
are, the whole world would quarrel for them; but nature has sown 
these little treasures broadcast with lavish hand, and scarcely 
any one is grateful. 

Botany may be well in its way ; but incomparably better is 
the practical knowledge of how to make flowers grow, and infi- 
nitely better still is the tenderness which turns aside not:to tread 
on the wild flower in the path, not to needlessly disturb the 
finch’s nest in the blossoming broom.’ Of all emotions which 
give the nature capable of it the purest and longest-lived pleas- 
ure, the sense of the beauty of natural things is the one which 
costs least pain in its indulgence, and most refines and elevates the 
character. The garden, the meadow, the wood, the orchard, are the 
schools in which this appreciative faculty is cultured most easily and 
enjoyably. Dostoievsky may find food for it on the desolate steppe, 
and Burns in the dreary ploughed furrow ; but to do this, genius 
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must exist in the man who feels: it is to the ordinary sensibili- 
ties, the medium mind, the character which is malleable, but in 
no way unusual, that this training of the eye and of the heart is 
necessary ; and for this training there is no school so happy and 
so useful as a garden, 

All children, or nearly all, take instinctive delight in gardens : 
it is very easy to make this delight not merely an instinctive, but 
an intelligent one; very easy to make the arrival of the first 
crocus, the observation of the wren’s nest in the ivy hedge, of the 
perennial wonders of frost and of sunshine, of the death and the 
resurrection of nature, of the deepest interest toa young mind 
athirst for marvels. Then what greater joy and triumph does 
the world hold than these of the child gardener with his first 
bouquet of roses, his first basket of water-cress, his first handful of 
sweet peas! His garden, if he be taught to care for it in the right 
way, will be an unceasing happiness to him; he will not grudge 
the birds a share of his cherries, for he will value too well the 
songs they sing to him; he will breathe in the fresh homely 
balm of the dewy sweet herbs, the wet flower borders, and he will 
draw in health and vigor with every breath ; and if he reads his 
fairy stories and his lays of chivalry under the blossoming limes, 
poetry and history will keep for him in all after time something 
of his first garden’s grace, something of the charm of a summer 
playtime. 

If we did not know it as a fact, we should infer from the 
whole tenor of the verse of Tennyson that green old gardens, 
deep in their shade and placid in their beauty, had been about 
him all his life from infancy. The garden is a_ little 
pleasaunce of the soul, by whose wicket the world can be shut out 
from us. In the garden something of the Golden Age still 
lingers ; in the warm alleys where the bees hum above the lilies 
and the stocks, in the blue shadows where the azure butterflies 
look dark, in the amber haze where the lime leaves and the 
acacia flowers wave joyously as the west wind passes. 

The true lover of a garden counts time and seasons by his 
flowers. His calendar is the shepherd’s calendar. He will re- 
member all the events of his years by the trees or plants which 
were in blossom when they happened. ‘‘ The acacias were in flower 
when we heard . . . ,” or “‘ the hawthorns were all out when 
wesaw . . . ,” he will say to himself, if not to others; and 
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no lovers are happier or more spiritually lovers than those whose 
sweetest words have been spoken in a garden, and who have fancy 
and feeling enough to associate their mute companions in mem- 
ory with their remembered joys. No love can altogether die 
which comes back upon remembrance with every golden tuft of 
daffodil or every garland of growing honeysuckle. It is the gar- 
den scene in ‘‘ Faust,” it is the garden scene in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” which embody passion in its fullest and its fairest hours. 
OUIDA. 











THE VALUE OF PROTECTION. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM M’KINLEY, JR., REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM OHIO. 





WE SHALL have tariffs so long as we have a government. We can 
only dispense with \hem by resorting to direct taxation, and it is 
hardly probable that the people of this country will ever consent 
to that system exclusively for raising the needed revenues of the 
government. Whatever may be our opinions of either a “ tariff 
for revenue only” ora tariff for revenue coupled with“ protection,” 
the great majority of our people will probably always prefer the 
one or the other for raising revenue to taxing directly our own 
products, our own industries, and our own people. The govern- 
ment inaugurated the tariff system in its first revenue bill, and 
no considerable party in this country has eyer sought to change it. 

In the discussion of these theories of external taxation we are 
prone to forget that the one or the other is a necessity. No 
government.can be administered without an assured annual income, 
and: there is no way of securing this income save by resorting to 
the taxing power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution of 
the United States. It may be an evil, but if so, it is a necessary 
one, and inseparable from the existence of government. 

It requires about $400,000,000 annually to meet the fiscal re- 
quirements of the government. That is the condition which con- 
fronts us. The way to raise this money with the least burden 
upon the people is the problem of the statesman and legislator. 
It would not do in time of peace to issue the notes of the govern- 
ment, and thus create a charge upon the people, making no pro- 
vision for their payment. It would not do to restore the internal- 
revenue system as it prevailed through the war and for some 
years subsequent thereto, when everything was taxed—every tool 
of trade, every article of commerce, every legal document, every 
check or note or instrument of writing, every profession, every 
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income. The people would not stand that long. They bore it 
patiently and patriotically under a great national necessity. 
They bore it that the government might be preserved and its 
institutions continued, just as they had borne similar taxation at 
two other periods of our history which were similar in their 
necessities. 

It must be manifest, therefore, that the largest share of 
the needed income must be raised by tariff taxation or import 
duties. Indeed, the predominating sentiment of the country is 
that the whole of it should be provided in that manner. In 
answer to this sentiment Congress has, from time to time, been 
chipping away the internal-revenue taxes; and in the bill now be- 
fore the House it is proposed to remove more than $10,000,000 of 
these taxes. And whatever may be said of any other system of tax- 
ation, it is thoroughly well understood that all internal-revenue 
taxes are paid directly by the consumers, and are a direct burden 
upon our own people and their occupations. 

In this situation the sole question at issue between the two 
great political parties of the country is whether our income shall 
be secured from a tariff levied upon foreign products seeking a 
market here, having in view revenue, and revenue only, or 
whether, in securing this revenue and imposing these tariffs 
upon foreign imports, we shall be mindful not alone of the 
revenue produced by such duties and required for the govern- 
ment, but shall see to it that duties are so levied as to bea 
protection and defence to our own industries against competing 
industries. That is (as we all agree to impose duties upon 
foreign products), shall they be “imposed upon rival foreign 
products, which the advocates of protection insist shall bear 
them ? or shail they be imposed upon products that are not 
rivals of our own and that do not compete with our own, which 
is the theory and principle upon which revenue tariffs are con- 
structed ? 

If revenue is the sole consideration, then the surest and most 
direct way is to put the duty upon those articles of foreign manu- 
facture and production which, with a small and inconsiderable 
tax, will produce the largest volume of revenue ; meaning, of 
course, those articles that we either do not produce at all or in 
such small measure as to fall greatly short of our domestic wants. 
This, it will be seen, is no better than a system of direct taxation, 
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no less onerous than the internal-revenue system; for if the 
duty is put upon the non-competing foreign products, the con- 
sumers in the United States will pay every dollar of that tax, 
because, as there is no competition at home, the price of such 
foreign products to the American consumer will be the foreign 
price with the duty added. We would secure the revenue, but 
we would pay it wholly ourselves. A revenue tariff is always 
paid by the consumer. We would secure the revenue for a time, 
but, in placing the duty upon the non-competing foreign product, 
we would give no encouragement or protection to any home in- 
ustry, for we have practically none, and it is for this reason that 
revenues are assured with the smallest tax; for these revenues 
will always be measured by the demand of our people for such 
foreign articles as we cannot produce at home, limited only by 
our ability to buy. I repeat, this mode of taxation is just as ob- 
jectionable as the most burdensome excise tax. 

Is it not better, therefore, | submit, that the income of the 
government shall be secured by putting a tax or aduty upon 
foreign products, and at the same time carefully providing that 
such duties shall be on products of foreign growth and manufact- 
ure which compete with like products of home growth and 
manufacture, so that, while we are raising all the revenues needed 
by the government, we shall do it with a discriminating regard 
for our own people, their products, and their employments ? 
Such a tariff stands as a defence to our own productions, as a 
discrimination in favor of our own and against the foreign, and 
as an encouragement to productive enterprises, besides securing a 
healthful competition not only among ourselves, but between our- 
selves and foreign producers, tending to prevent combinations and 
monopolies, and eventuating in fair and reasonable prices to our 
own consumers. This is impossible under the Democratic revenue- 
tariff system. 

Cardinal Manning says in a recent article : 

“If the great end of life were to n.. tiply yards of cloth and cotton twist, and if 
the glory of England consists or consisted in multiplying without stint or limit these 
articles and the like at the lowest possible price, so as to undersell all the nations of 
the world, well, then let us go on. Butif the domestic life of the people be vital 
above all; if the peace, the purity of homes, the education of children, the duties of 
wives and mothers, the duties of husbands and of fathers, be written in the natural 
law of mankind, and if these things are sacred, far beyond anything that can be sold 


in the market, then I say, if the hours of labor resulting from the unregulated sale 
of a man’s strength and skill shall lead to the destruction of domestic life, to the 
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neglect of children, to turning wives and mothers into living machines, and of 
fathers and husbands into—what shall I say, creatures of burden ?—I will not say any 
other word—who rise up before the sun, and come back when it is set, wearied and 
able only to take food and lie down to rest, the domestic life of men exists no longer, 
and we dare not go on in this path. 

“I will ask, is it possible for a child to be educa‘ed who becomes a daily wage- 

earner at ten or even twelve years of age? Isit possible for a child in the agricultural 
districts to be educated who may be sent out into the flelds at nine? I will ask, can 
a woman be the mother and head of a family who works sixty hoursa week? You 
may kpow better than I, but bear with me if I say I donot understand how a 
woman can train her children in the hours after they come home from school if she 
works all day in a factory. The children come home at 4 and 5 in the afternoon ; 
there is no mother in the house. I do not know how she can either clothe them, or 
train them, or watch over them, when her time is given to labor for sixty hoursa 
week.” 
Never was more truth crowded into the same space. It pre- 
sents the situation in a most striking manner. If the great end 
of life be to multiply commodities at the lowest price, at the ex- 
pense of labor, then the British system surpasses ours; then does 
it become the ideal system, and the Democratic party is wise in 
adopting it. But there are other considerations higher and deeper 
than cheap fabrics, when made so by the degradation of human 
labor. We must take into account the family and the fireside. We 
must have more concern for the man; for his welfare, his improve- 
ment and development, the enlargement of his opportunities, in- 
spiring him to greater effort in the confidence of increasing re- 
wards. These conditions will ultimately secure cheaper commod- 
ities, not through harsh and unnatural exactions placed upon 
labor, but through that skill and craft and invention which are the 
sure outcome of intelligent, thoughtful, independent, and well- 
paid labor. 

The mind will not invent, will not discover, new and better 
and more economical processes and methods of production, if the 
body is used as a mere “‘ creature of burden.” If the body is en- 
slaved, the mind cannot be free. 

Now, whatever system will bring the largest liberty to 
the masses of our countrymen, the largest independence to the 
workman, the highest incentive to manual and intellectual effort, 
the better comforts and the more refining environments to the 
family, cannot be dear at any price. It must be conceded that 
the protective system has accomplished much in this direction ; 
certainly more than any other system. It has dignified and ele- 
vated labor ; it has made all things possible to the man who 
works industriously and cares for what he earns; it has opened 
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to him every gateway to opportunity. We observe its triumphs 
on every hand: we see the mechanic become the manufacturer, 
the workman the proprietor, the employee the employer. It does 
not stifle, but it encourages, manly effort and endeavor. Is this 
not worth something ? Is it not worth everything? Especially 
in a country like ours, where the government is founded upon 
the consent of the governed, where citizenship is equal, and 
suffrage without limit, is it not our plain duty to educate, improve, 
and elevate our citizenship, which is indispensable to the peace 
and good order of our communities, and the permanence of our 
institutions ? And the system which secures these advantages in a 
larger degree than any other, as experience has demonstrated, is 
the protective system. 

The Democratic free-trade Tariff-Reformers cry out against 
this system as narrow and restrictive. The formation of govern- 
ment anywhere is narrow and restrictive: otherwise there would 
be no occasion for separate governments. But the system in itself 
is neither narrow nor restrictive. It is free—freer than the fiscal 
system of any other government as applied to its own people. It 
is unrestrained throughout forty States and all the territories ; it 
extends from ocean to ocean. No other nation has such freedom 
of international exchange as ours. No other people have so few 
restraints placed upen their commerce, their trade, and their 
labor. The Free-Trader wants the world.to enjoy with our own 
citizens equal benefits of trade in the United States. The Repub- 
lican Protectionist would give the first chances to our people, 
and would so levy duties upon the products of other nations as to 
discriminate in favor of our own. The Democratic party would 
make no distinction; it would serve the alien and the stranger : 
the Republican party would serve the State and our own fellow- 
citizens, 

Both of these systems have been tried in the United States ; 
each has had a fair test and equal opportunity to vindicate its 
value as a national policy. 

The revenue-tariff system has wholly failed to give to the gov- 
ernment or the people satisfactory results. It was not even satis- 
factory as a financial system in securing the needed revenue. It 
failed at the end of its last fifteen years of trial, between 1847 and 
and 1861, to furnish sufficient revenue for the government ; and 
as a measure affecting the development of our country and the 
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opening up of its vast resources, it was a failure from its inaugu- 
ration. It did not even benefit agriculture, which it was thought 
it would greatly stimulate. The world’s markets, which were to 
be opened up by this policy to our agricultural products, proved 
a disappointment to the authors of the policy and disastrous to 
the very interests it was intended to promote. It neither extended 
our trade abroad nor supplied the needed revenue, and was posi- 
tively destructive of domestic manufactures. 

Nearly thirty years of trial of the system of protection with its 
marvellous achievements ought to be answer enough to the 
criticisms of its enemies. It has developed our own resources ; it 
has built up a commerce among ourselves without a parallel in 
our own history or in the recorded annals of the world; while our 
trade outside has been growing, and was never so great or so 
satisfactory as it is to-day. 

Not only does our own experience commend protection as a 
national policy, but aiso the experience of the British colonies 
which have adopted it. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his work ‘‘ Problems of Greater Britain,” 

—himself a Free-Trader,—frankly confesses that it is not easy for 
a Free-Trader to give a perfectly fair statement of the facts bear- 
ing upon colonial protection without himself being thought to be 
an apostate. The distinguished author, in his earlier work, ‘‘ Great 
Britain,” noted the growing strength of the doctrine of protec- 
tion in the colonies. In his new work he now adds that 
“since that time the whole of the self-governing colonies of Great Britain, except 
New South Wales and the Cape (South Africa), have become protectionist, while the 
Cape has heavy duties upon most goods, put on, however, mainly for revenue pur 
poses, but now beginning to give rise to a growth of protectionist opinion; and in 
New South Wales the Free-Traders hold their own only by a bare majority.” 
Sir Charles further says that it cannot be denied that the effect in 
the provinces of the Victorian protective system has been to enable 
the colony to gradually supply its wants with a better class of 
home-made goods, instead of importing them. 

Speaking of Canada, he says: ‘‘ There can be but little doubt 
about the general popularity of the protective system in Canada, 
and Sir John Macdonald’s long possession of power has been 
facilitated by his adoption of the so-called national policy,” 
which, on Sir Charles Dilke’s own admission, “‘ has caused 
Canadian manufacturers to win the greater portion of the Cana- 
dian market”; and he also states that the wealth of Canada has 
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been more rapid since the adoption of the protectionist policy 
than before. 

On the 12th of May, 1887, in the Commons, Sir Charles 
Tupper, in speaking of a previous period in the history of Canada 
under free trade, said: 


“When the languishing industries of Canada embarrassed the finance minister of 
that day, when, instead of large surplus, large deficits succeeded year after year, 
the opposition urged upon that honorable gentleman that he sh:uld endeavor to 
give increased protection to the industries of Canada, which would prevent them 
from thus languishing and being destroyed. We were not successful,—I will not 
say in leading the honorable gentleman himself to the conclusion that that would be 
asound policy, for Ihave some reason to believe that he had many a misgiving on 
that question, ~but, at all events, we were not able to change the policy of the 
gentleman who then ruled the destinies of Canada. Asis well known, that became 
the great issue at the subsequent general election of 1878, and the Conservative 
party being returned to power, pledged to promote and foster the industries of 
Canada as far as they were able, brought down a policy through the hands of my 
honored predecessor, Sir Leonard Tilley, . . . end I have no hesitation in saying 
that the success of that policy, thus propounded and matured from time to time, 
has been such as to command the support and confidence of a large portion of the 
people of this country down to the present day.” 


In Germany, so long ago as the 14th of May, 1882, Bismarck, 

in a speech before the German Reichstag, paid to the Republican 
tariff high eulogy. He said: 
“The success of the United States in material development is the most illustrious of 
modern time. The American nation has not only successfully borne and suppressed 
the most gigantic and expensive war of all history, but immediately afterward dis- 
banded its army, found employment for all its soldiers and marines, paid off most of 
its debt, given labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as fast as they could 
arrive within its territory, and still by a system of taxation so indirect as not to be 
perceived, much less felt. Because it is my deliberate judgment that the prosperity 
of America is mainly due toits system of protective laws, I urge that Germany has 
now reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the tariff system of the 
United States.” 

Mulhall, the great London statistician, states that in 1860 
our total wealth was estimated at $16,000,000,000: it is now 
estimated at over $60,000,000,000. In 1882 the same authority 
estimated the total wealth of Great Britain at %40,640,000,000. 
Mr. Mulhall sets forth our development and progress in these 
forcible words : 


“It would be impossible to find in history a parallel to the progress of the United 
States in the last ten years. Every day that the sun rises,.upon the American people 
it sees an addition of two and one-half million dollars to the accumulation of wealth 
in the Republic, which is equal to one-third ofthe daily accumulation of all man- 
kind outside the United States.” 


It is said that under the Rep.blican policy exportations have 
been diminished, and our foreign trade crippled. ‘This is not 
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sustained by facts. Free trade will not increase the exportation 
of our products. Exports are regulated by supply and de- 
mand. Other countries buy of us what they need—no more 
and no less. ‘Tariffs imposed upon products coming into the 
country do not prevent the sending of products out of the 
country. They put no restraint upon foreign trade. From 
Brazil, Venezuela, Uruguay, and the United States of Colombia 
we import to the value of $78,000,000 in round numbers, of 
which $72,000,000 is free of duty at our ports and $5,815,000 is 
subject to duty ; 93 per cent. comes in free. We sell to these 
countries a little over $19,000,000, or about 25 per cent. of what 
we buy. In those countries to which we sell more than we buy 
nearly all the products bear a duty under our laws. 

We sell to Europe $449,000,000 worth of products and we buy 

208,000,000 worth. We sell to North America to the value of 
$9,645,000 and buy $5,182,000. We sell to South America 
$13,810,000 and buy $9,088,000. These statistics of the trade of 
the United States show that our tariffs do not prevent exchanges 
with countries whose products competing with ours are made 
dutiable, but evidence a healthy and profitable trade, with the 
balance of exchanges greatly in our favor. 

There have been so many reckless statements about the Repub- 
lican tariff policy, the burdens it imposes upon the people, and 
the restrictions it places upon trade, that any one not familiar 
with the history of tariff legislation in the United States might 
be led to think that we impose tariffs almost, if not quite, amount- 
ing to prohibition upon everything which comes into the United 
States. 

A few facts will refute these unconsidered, but too commonly 
made and accepted, statements. Under the present tariff the 
imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, amounted to 
$741,431,393, of which $206,574,630 worth was admitted free of 
duty, and articles to the value of $484,431,398 were dutiable. 
The duties paid amounted to $218,701,773. The average per- 
centage of the duties upon all the imports was less than 30 per 
cent. 

Before 1820 nearly all our imports were dutiable ; scarcely 
any were free ; while in 1824 the proportion of free imports was 
less than 6 per cent.; in 1830, about 7 per cent.; in 1833, about 
25 per cent.; and in 1842, about per cent.; under the low 
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tariff of 1846 the imports admitted free of duty averaged only 12 
per cent.; and under the adjustment of the tariff of 1857 the pro- 
portion of free imports rose to 18 per cent. During the period of 
the war it was even less than 18 per cent. The percentage of free 
imports from 1873 to 1883 was about 30 per cent., and under the 
tariff revision of 1883 it averaged 33 per cent. 

It is said that the legislation proposed in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress is even more restrictive than any previous legislation, and 
that, if carried out, it will amount to little less than a ‘‘ Chinese 
wall ” around our coast line. The bill pending in the Honse, on 
the basis of last year’s importations, places upon the free list im- 
ports to the value of $109,232,080, upon which the government 
last year collected in duties $60,936,536, which, added to the free 
imports of the last fiscal year, will amount to $366,806,710, and 
deducted from the dutiable imports of the last fiscal year reduces 
the value of the dutiable imports to $375,624,687. 

The pending legislation, therefore, will make free, without 
restraint or burden, $366,806,710 in value of foreign products, 
and will diminish the dutiable importations from $484,431,398 to 
$375,624,687 ; which will make an average duty upon all import- 
ations of about 27 per cent., and a reduction of tariffs to the 
amount of about 10 per cent., instead of a large increase, as seems 
to be the popular impression. It will be seen, accordingly, that 
about 50 per cent.—on the basis of the importations of last year— 
will be free and 50 per cent. dutiable; while the proportion of free 
imports under the Mills Bill (had it become a law) would not 
have been greater than 40 per cent. 

But I shall not further discuss the bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives. That is being done in the House 
by those charged with legislation. The bill, as the report 
avows, is framed in the interest of the people of the United 
States, for the better defence of their homes and their in- 
dustries ; and while securing the needed revenue, its provisions 
look alike to the occupations of our people, their comfort, and 
their welfare. It has been framed in response to the will of the 
people, as expressed at the polls in November, 1888; and if it 
shall become a law, it must be tried before the people, who, 
under our system of government, are, after all, the final arbiters of 
legislation and of policies. 

WILitrAM McKINLEY, JR. 
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DO AMERICANS HATE ENGLAND? 


BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, ANDREW CARNEGIE, MURAT HALSTEAD, 
GEN. HORACE PORTER, THE REV. ROBERT COLLYER, D.D., 
GEN. JAMES H. WILSON, AND M. W. HAZELTINE, 





Cotton MATHER tells us that when the first large party of 
Puritan colonists had set sail from England for the Massachusetts 
Bay (May 13, 1629), their leader, the R« verend Francis Higgin- 
son, called his children and the passengers about him, as they left 
the Land’s End behind them, and said : ‘‘ We will not say, as the 
Separatists were wont to say at their leaving of England, Fare- 
well, Babylon! Farewell, Rome! But we will say, Farewell, 
dear England! Farewell, the Church of God in England, and 
all the Christian friends there.” The spirit of this tender good- 
bye has never, I think, died wholly out of American hearts, and 
surely not out of those of Francis Higginson’s many descendants ; 
and wherever this spirit remains, it is impossible that Americans 
should hate England. But it is quite possible that the very ex- 
istence of such a feeling may make us more sensitive, more 
critical, perhaps even more suspicious; and that some things 
which look like irritability, or even vindictiveness, may really im- 
ply the presence, not the absence, of this lingering affection. 
After all, a common motherhood is a strong tie: Servdrv ré xorvdr 
6nmAdyxvorv. 

Yet even those Americans in whose veins the English blood 
flows with least of soreign admixture must admit that the 
mother-country has been, from the first, a stern parent to her 
children. When the Stamp Act was under discussion in the 
British Parliament and Charles Townshend had spoken of “‘ these 
Americans, children planted by our care, nourished by our 
indulgence,” he was promptly answered by Colonel Barré, who 
had fought under Wolfe at Quebec. ‘‘They planted by your 
care ?” said Barré. ‘‘ No, they were planted by your oppression. 

. .« They nourished by your indulgence? They grew up by 
your neglect.” It is this sense of unmotherly treatment, running 
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through nearly three centuries, which puts a bitter drop into 
what would otherwise be the kindly spirit of Americans as regards 
England. The long struggles of the colonial period, culminating 
in the Revolutionary War; the impressment of American sea- 
men and the War of 1812, to which it led; the bitter, bitter 
alienation of the Civil War, when all educated England, after 
taunting us for years with tolerating slavery, turned and re- 
proached us more bitterly for giving our very heart’s blood to over- 
throw it,—all these, down to the very latest word of the London 
Times or Saturday Review, have simply prolonged into periods 
of peace that ungracious attitude which Barré described. 

The result of all this is that whatever antagonism exists be- 
tween Americans and E: srlishmen is generic, not individual ; and 
one might almost say abstract rather than concrete. No one ever 
stated this distinction so admirably as Hawthorne when he wrote 
in his diary, nearly half a century ago: ‘If an Englishman were in- 
dividually acquainted with all our twenty-five millions of Ameri- 
cans, and liked every one of them, and believed that each man of 
those millions was a Christian, honest, upright, and kind, he would 
doubt, despise, and hate them in the aggregate, however he might 
love them as individuals.” The statement is too strongly put, 
doubtless, but it touches the precise point in the case ; and Haw- 
thorne might have added that the twenty-five—now sixty-five— 
millions of Americans have just the same curious mental habit. 
They do not dislike, much less hate, individual Englishmen ; 
indeed, they are very apt to like them personally, and even— 
though this applies to a very limited circle only—to imitate them. 
What they dislike is that invisible and traditional Englishman 
who stands in their imagination for the race ; something never to 
be seen or identified, and therefore never to be disproved ; or, at 
best, br a dim and awful vision, as when s’lato’s archetypal man 
stalks through Milton’s ‘‘ Sylvarum Liber,” having the semblance 
of humanity, but dwelling in some sphere of his own, or on the 
vast outskirts of the habitable world : 


** Sed quamlibet natura sit communior 

Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius 

Et, mia, certo stringitur spatio loci.” 
You may meet any living man against whom you are prejudiced, 
and perhaps make friends with him ; indeed, Charles Lamb main- 
tained that no one could actually see a man and hate him. But 
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a well-settled aversion to a shadow is a thing insuperable; you 
can never touch hands. 

The proof of this vague antagonism lies in the fact that every 
American visiting England finds himself constantly held up for 
comparison with an imaginary and typical being, whom neither 
he nor his English questioner has ever seen. His worst annoy- 
ance is in being praised, if at all, at the expense of his country. 
If he has an atom of color in his cheeks, if he does not speak very 
much through his nose, if he does not say ‘‘ guess” at short 
intervals, he is sure to hear, first or last, from his tailor or his 
chambermaid, the pitying assurance: ‘‘ You an American, sir? 
I give you my word of honor I never should have thought it.” 
What does this imply but the assumed existence of some abstract 
and very undesirable American, as intangible as Plato’s arche- 
typal man, as remote from real vision as the conventional English- 
man on the French stage? During my first week in London, 
many years ago, on going to breakfast with an eminent English- 
man to whom I had letters, I found myself running the gantlet 
of three pairs of eyes, seen at different doors and windows, before 
my final reception, and learned at last by frank confession that 
the eyes belonged respectively to my host, my hostess, and my host- 
ess’s sister ; and that they had all agreed, after a hasty consulta- 
tion, that, whoever I was, I could not possibly be the American 
stranger who was to come to breakfast. What they had really 
expected—what uncouth monster or untamed child of the forest 
—what war-whoop on the doorstep—I never ascertained. Per- 
haps it was simply the surprise which Irving records as having 
been created by his first appearance in London—surprise at an 
American author’s wielding a goose-quill with his fingers instead 
of wearing it in his hair. 

It may be, after all, that this generic or collective aversion is, in 
amanner, nature’s safeguard to secure freedom of development ; to 
keep the younger race from being too much repressed by the elder, 
or the elder from being too much impaired and modified by the 
younger. There is certainly enough of the original vigor in both 
nations to make them respect honest differences of attitude or judg- 
ment. Lord Houghton once told me that the earlier American 
visitors in London, as Sumner and Ticknor, while recognized as 
most cultivated and agreeable men, were criticised as not having 
a sufficiently distinctive flavor of Americanism. In the same way 
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the educated American of to day is apt to complain a little of the 
current literary society of London as not having a sufficiently dis- 
tinctive English flavor, but as aiming to be rather Continental and 
meretricious ; so as to suggest the remark of Heinrich Heine, sixty 
years ago, that the English were already seeking to be light and 
frivolous, and were endeavoring to creep into the monkey’s skin 
which tae French were gradually stripping off (die Hnglander 
leicht und frivol zu werden suchen, und in jene Affenhaué hinein- 
kriechen die jetzt die Franzosen von sich abstreifen). That he 
should have thus looked forward, in 1828, to the Oscar Wildes 
and Rider Haggards of the present day was surely a proof that, in 
laying aside much of Judaism, he had kept its gift of prophecy. 
It may be true, at any rate, that the more English the English- 
man, and the more American the American, the better they will 
really esteem each other; and that their visible jealousies are only 
such as are often noticed in cousinly circles, where the essential 
kinship makes the trivial variations more exasperating. Keats said 
that he hated Englishmen, because they were the only men he 
knew : if we Americans sometimes grow impatient with them, it 
may be because they are really so near to ourselves that we never 
quite comprehend them. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


— 


Mr. Smitu’s article is interesting, but I think the title much 
too strong. Dislike of England would have been better. There 
is among adult Americans no hatred of England. With young 
America it is different. It has been said that every American is 
born reciting the Declaration of Independence. At any rate, he 
begins to recite it very early. This is his starting-point. Britain 
was the foe of his country, and there was ‘liberty in every blow ” 
against her. . 

Youth likes stories of war, and the mother-country has been 
the foe in the serious wars of the child-land. The American 
youth of both sexes love Scotland, for they are reared upon Scott, 
and pity Ireland, for they have heard the story of her wrongs. 
England, therefore, unfortunately represents the sand-bag which 
Young America pummels. In my childhood, it was much the 
same in Scotland, which, like America, had to fight against 
England for its independence. Scotch lads are fed upon Wallace 
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and Bruce. If I was certain of anything then, it was that Eng- 
land was still the foe of Scotland, that every Englishman was a 
usurper, and that one Scotchman was equal to five Englishmen 
any day. I venture to say that such is the case with the Scotch 
lads of to-day, just as it is with the American lads; England is 
the sand-bag for both. 

Young England does not have this feeling in regard to America, 
for the wars which meant everything to the one were only inci- 
dents in the history of the other ; but Young England does enter- 
tain it toward France, for the serious wars of England have been 
with her. ‘* The Frenchman” is the traditional foe of the young 
Englander. This is all very unfortunate, but a period cannot be 
fixed when this feeling against England will cease to affect the 
Young American. Mr. Smith thinks eighty years a long period 
for such influences to exist ; but I doubt whether eight hundred 
years will suffice to displace the history of the Revolution and sub- 
sequent wars with England. I think these must of necessity re- 
main the most attractive reading for the youth of America, and 
must affect their early impressions of England. This feeiing 
passes away with age and education; and educated Americans 
who learn more and more what America owes to the great mother- 
land respect and admire it more, and their affection for it steadily 
grows. As between England and America, of course, they are 
intensely American ; but the depth of real feeling for England 
will be seen if ever any of the Continental powers succeed in 
seriously endangering that little island; which, however, we 
rejoice to say, is not likely to secur. 

I do not believe that the American people would like to 
see the foot of a foreign invader planted upon the land of 
Shakespeare and Burns, or any race but the English-speaking one 
ruling there ;*or that they would rest quietly if any did. Mr. 
Smith should have given the name of the leading journal which 
said the other day that “‘ the American people could not help re- 
joicing in any reverse that might befall England.” Ido not think 
this sentiment would be approved by any number of Americans. 
As between England and the brave Sudanese, or between England 
and Ireland, for instance, Yes. As between England and Russia, 
Germany, or even France, No. Mr. Smith should also ask the 
gentleman who wrote him to send acopy of the history book which 
said that the British government counterfeited the greenbacks for 
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the purpose of ruining the credit of the United States. It would 
command a high price as a curio. 

Mr. Smith strikes the keynote when he distinguishes between 
the monarchial and aristocratic England of the past and the demo- 
cratic England which is coming, and which has already come to 
so great an extent. The British monarchy and the aristocracy 
must hate the republic, just as republicans hate a monarchy. Why 
should they not ? The republican idea robs them of their reve- 
nues and privileges, denounces their pretensions, and proves to the 
world every day that a privileged class is unnecessary. How 
should we expect a body of college professors, for instance, to re- 
gard with advantage a rival country which displaced them ? How 
would a priesthood regard a country that succeeded without 
priests, or an iron-master a patent device which rendered iron 
unnecessary ? Would any of these classes wish a theory success 
which led them all to exclaim, ‘‘ Othello’s occupation ’s gone”? 
Every profession, every vocation, has an exaggerated estimate of 
its position and usefulness. All that Mr. Smith says about the 
people of England—the masses, not the classes—admiring America 
is true. I go farther; they love it. It is their model, and their 
loyalty to the cause of the Union when it needed friends should 
ever be held in grateful remembrance by the American people ; 
Mr. Smith’s name included, for he was a friend indeed. When 
Mr. Smith wrote that jealousy waits upon success, I thought that 
he was about to speak of the success of the Republic making Eng- 
land jealous ; but he means that the success of England accounts 
for the jealousy of the American. Jealousy is not a fault of the 
American. It would be better, perhaps, if he had a trace of it in 
his composition. On the contrary, very few Americans appreci- 
ate at its full value the great success of England. They are too 
apt to think that no country is progressing but their own. Be- 
sides, a country that has in one century become the greatest manu- 
facturing, commercial, and mining nation, and the wealthiest 
nation in the world, cannot well be jealous of the success of any 
other. Jealousy of England! the dear little thing! This 
is a new idea, and we must thank Mr. Smith for the suggestion. 
It gives us a laugh. 

Mr. Smith devotes considerable attention to India, saying that 
an Indian Empire is the regular theme of Anglophobists. ‘‘They 
never mention it without giving utterance to burning words about 
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the oppression of the Hindoo.” Having visited India, I know some- 
thing about the Hindoos and Mohammedans and the Indian ques. 
tion in general ; and this has given me quite an advantage, for the 
American is profoundly ignorant of the subject. It does not 
interest him in the slightest degree. I have not heard the British 
occupation of India referred to in America as a political question 
a dozen times in my life. The American has no feeling about 
India, except one of regret that England should be burdened with 
it. The very few who take an interest in the subject are with 
John Bright entirely upon this question. If they wished England 
ill, they would wish her to acquire another India. England’s ex- 
perience with her colonies has settled the colonial avestion here. 
The American has no love for colonies. If he ever permits any 
more territory to enter the Union, it will be coterminous. 

Part of Mr. Smith’s able paper is devoted to showing not why 
Americans should dislike England, but to giving reasons why 
England should dislike America. He asks : 

“ Is there any limit to the affronts which the American legis!«tures and Presidents 


may offer to Great Britain when they are in urgent need of the Irish vote? Is there 
no limit to the quiet sufferance of those affronts by a preud and powerful nation?” 


I think Mr. Smith’s residence in Canada must have put him out 
of touch here with English feeling upon this subject. The 
majority of the English people welcome these ‘“‘affronts.” The 
by-elections show that the cause of Ireland has won the hearts 
of the people. Every word of sympathy cabled from this side is 
accepted as testimony that the two democracies are in unison. 
The people of no other nation in the world resolve and protest so 
often against the actions of other governments. England is 
always protesting against something or other. Poland or Bul- 
garia, or Turkey is doing something which calls for the censure 
of England, and her numerous societies are continually lecturing 
other nations upon questions from the cause of “ civil and religious 
liberty ” up or down to ‘‘the proper observance of the Lord’s Day.” 
I regret these interferences of one country with the affairs of 
another, for I believe they injure more than benefit the best of 
causes. But the English people are very prone to speak their 
mind to their neighbors. The Republic has for its ‘‘affronts,” 
therefore, a notorious example in the elder branch of the family. 
But that resolutions passed in favor of allowing Ireland to man- 
age her home affairs as Canada does drive British emigration 
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to Australia which would otherwise come to our shores, is a sur- 
prise to us: it certainly cannot affect adversely the Irish emi- 
gration, and we find that the English and Scotch emigration is, 
proportionately, greatly increased. Even that going directly to 
Canada usually finds its way to us across the border. Mr. Smith 
must be wrong upon this point. In the same paragraph he 
tells us how British Canadians love the mother-country, which 
has never wilfully given cause of complaint, and they take hostility 
to her as hostility to them. My recollection is that Canada sins 
equally with the United States in regard to this Irish question, her 
legislatures having passed similar resolutions. It is comforting, 
therefore, to know that, while emigration may be going to Australia 
in preference to the United States, owing to Anglophobia, Mr. 
Smith’s own country—pardon, Mr. Smith has no country, though 
surely no man deserves one better—Mr. Smith’s colony at 
least is with us. But why does not the interference of Canada in 
this matter also drive British emigration away from her, as it 
does from the no more sinning Republic ? Oh, what a fad does 
when it takes possession even of an able man! Mr. Smith cannot 
write upon any subject nowadays without rendering his treatment 
of it subservient to his hatred of Ireland. It was not thus with 
him in the earlier day. 

Mr. Smith gives another reason which seems to show that it 
is England’s dislike of America that he is accounting for. In 
regard to international courtesy, he thinks that England has 
cause for complaint ; because, after framing a treaty with the 
President, it had to wait in the anteroom of the Senate, and was 
then ‘‘ publicly dismissed with contumely.” It is very strange for 
one so eminent to speak thus of the part of our Constitution which 
provides that all treaties shall be ratified by the Senate. This is 
the first word that I have seen from a public writer upon this 
provision that did not express the highest commendation. If the 
treaty-making power of England were so hedged around, many 
of England’s troubles would have been avoided. Every govern- 
ment knows, when it enters into negotiations with the United 
States, that neither the President nor the Cabinet, nor both com- 
bined, can pledge the country. The American Senate, the most 
august political body in the world, is a party to these negotia- 
tions, and its approval is requisite. I am at a loss to understand 
why this provision ‘‘can never be agreeable to a government ac- 
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customed to the diplomatic etiquette and amenities of the old 
world.” I have never heard the slightest objection raised to it : 
on the contrary, I undertake to say that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Balfour, the leaders of both 
the political parties of England, highly approve that provision of 
the American Constitution, and also that every English-speaking 
community that makes a constitution, as several will ere long, 
will copy it. 

Mr. Smith saysthat ‘‘it will always be the policy of Protec- 
tionists to obtain the support of patriotism by keeping up ill-will 
against the country wl ose competition they fear.” The United 
States levies duties with delightful impartiality, without regard 
to alleged national likes ordislikes. The silks of France and the 
linens of Germany pay, just as the woollens of Britain do; and 
my experience has been that men form their fastest friendships in 
the ranks of their competitors. For example, the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Britain, and also the French and German societies, 
to the number of about five hundred, are to visit the iron and 
steel associations of the United States next October, as their 
guests. The principal men on both sides are already warm 
friends, and this meeting will make many other friendships. To 
our English competitors will be shown every device, every method, 
in use in all our establishments, as they have shown Americans 
theirs. Had manufactures not been surprisingly developed here, 
it would never have been worth while for our friends to honor us 
by this visit, and hence a rare opportunity to increase cordial re- 
lations between the two countries would never have arisen. Be- 
sides, many of these gentleman are largely interested in manu- 
facturing here, and more are becoming so. Mr. Smith and 
college professors in general would be greatly surprised, not to 
say shocked, to hear the private judgments of our English manu- 
facturers upon the policy of America in regard to manufactures 
here. A ballot upon the question, ‘‘Is protection good for 
America?” would probably win ; aé least every one interested in 
America might be depended upon to vote in the affirmative. Of 
this Iam very sure: no two bodies of men can show a greater 
number of genuine friendships, and more of mutual regard for 
both countries, than the competing members of the iron and steel 
trades of England and America. 

It is deeply to be deplored that for all time the American 
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child must first learn that Washington’s foe was England. What 
we learn at seven sticks. When I was at that age, I awoke one 
night to hear that my uncle had been put in jail, and that my 
father might be. I knew there was hidden in the attic a re- 
bellious republican flag, for ail our family were Chartists, and to 
this day whenever I speak of a king or hereditary privilege, my 
blood tingles and mounts to my face. Sometimes—and not so 
many years ago—I have felt for a passing moment: that to 
shoot all hereditary kings one after the other would not be un- 
congenial work, for I hate hereditary privileges with a hate noth- 
ing else inspires, because I got it at seven, and it requires an 
effort to keep it within bounds. Therefore, when I see and hear 
my little nephews, one after another, rise from the Revolu- 
tionary story, and feel about England as I did about her and her 
kings and monarchy, much as I deplore this, I recognize that it 
must be, and that only age and knowledge will counteract it. 

The relation between the old and new lands has never, until 
now, been such as to furnish a good foundation for genuine friend- 
ship and increasing regard. The position of affairs between the 
two branches of the English-speaking race is just this: an 
eldest son has made a great success since he left his father’s roof, 
and it is difficult for an energetic and pugnacious old gentle- 
man to realize that the son has attained his majority, and has be- 
come a man resembling his parent in no quality more than in 
being determined to make his own way in the world, and work 
out his destiny after his own fashion, feeling that destiny to be 
something so grand that the world has never seen the like. 
The father in such cases always condescends and expects defer- 
ence, and is disposed to be arbitrary for a time. The young 
man, if able, soon sees that there are limits which it is best for 
both to observe. He is a man also, and in this case, certainly, men 
are created equal. 

it is surprising how recently this attitude has been dis- 
played in our international relations. Thus up to and includ- 
ing the negotiations connected with the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, 
it was the custom of the British Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to tell the American Secretary of State what Her Majesty ‘‘ ex- 
pected,” and the younger nation, in reply, most dutifully intimated 
to the older what the President ‘‘ ventured to hope.” When Mr. 
Blaine took up the subject a few years ago, although no courtier 
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of them all more courteous than he, the English form was 
adopted, and he informed the English Minister in return what 
the President ‘‘expected”; and he was taken to task for 
having changed the tone of the correspondence. Mr. Smith 
may probably feel that this change was, indeed, another evidence 
of want of due courtesy ; but such was not the case, I am sure, 
for whenever Her Majesty ‘‘ ventures to hope,” the President 
may be relied upon to ‘‘ venture to hope” also; when- she 
‘**expects,” the President probably will. The truth is that the 
Republic has passed the stage of ‘‘ venturing to hope” all alone. 
There is now perfect equality, but friction has been produced in 
reaching it. Henceforth this change will be found productive 
of good fruits. 

The younger nation was at first, naturally, too thin-skinned, 
and courted too much the good opinion of the older. This has 
changed. The American of to-day thinks more of earning his 
own good opinion, and what other nations, including England, 
think of him is secondary, as it should be. There is less vanity, 
but more pride in his composition as a citizen of the American 
Republic. This is better for both the old land and the nev, 
They meet upon equal terms ; which is the first requisite for gen- 
uine friendship. The educated American grows in liking for 
England more and more. The educated Englishman considers 
the republic more and more an important factor in the world, and 
is more and more proud of the fact that it is English; and in the 
heart of both there is a strong feeling of mutual respect, of ad- 
miration, and, I venture to say, of affection. We shall have our 
little family jars, and considerable friction now and then; but in 
any serious emergency, woe betide the race that attempts to go 
too far against one branch of the English race or the other! 

The wars between us henceforth are to be industrial, and the 
victories those of peace. Still the Briton and the American are too 
much alike and toomuch toeach other not to have feelings 
of rivalry excited as between themselves ; but now that all feel- 
ing of condescension on the one hand and assertion on the other 
has ceased, and they are recognized equals, every- hour taken 
from the passage between them, every visit paid, draws the two 
branches closer together, and leads both to feel deep down in 
their hearts that they are branches of the same great family—the 
elder that he isthe imperious, unrivalled colonizer among men, 
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and the youngster that ‘‘he is a chip of the old block,” and 
means to have his way upon this continent, after the example of his 
sire in other parts of the world; and, above all,—a latent 
power capable of incredible action if ever touched by serious 
misfortune befalling either,—there dwells silently in the hearts of 
both, as a sweet secret which no other race can share, the fact that 
both father and son know well and feel keenly how very true it is 
that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water.” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





Notumne more hateful than the paper on ‘The Hatred of 
England,” by Goldwin Smith, LL.D., in the May number of 
THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, has appeared in print, within 
the range of my reading, for many years. It is at once surpris- 
ing, grievous, and irritating, and is calculated to do international 
mischief. It is wonderful that so much error could be concen- 
trated in so few pages. How it happens that Dr. Smith has 
assimilated misinformation to this extent is a mystery, for his 
desire to do justice has not been disputed and his capacity to be 
accurate has not lacked illustration. His studies of history 
demand respect, for his surveys have been seemingly scientific 
and his investigations apparently candid; but when he paints 
the United Kingdom and the United States in one landscape, he 
presents them in a strange and sinister light that perverts and 
distorts familiar features. The drawing of outlines is fair, but 
the atmosphere is one of discoloration. 

The dislike of England is not a sentiment, the hatred of Eng- 
land is not the habit, of the American people. ‘The Anglophobia of 
which Dr. Smith speaks as if it were a characteristic of the 
American people that would not be disputed by reasoning and 
respectable persons is not a feeling that prevails or a passion that 
is popular. Dr. Smith will pardon me, but this country is too big 
for that. He is talking of the diseases of childhood, and we are 
well over them all. Let us deal with wholesome manliness and 
womanhood. Fifty years ago there was in the American blood a 
lingering animosity against “‘the British”’—something that was 
clearly hostile and resembled hatred, though it lacked both malig- 
nity and ferocity, toward the red-coats; but with the growth of 
the country and the increase of intelligence this has ceased to 
exist. It had its day and generation, and is gone. 
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The rebellion and revolution that evolved American inde- 
pendence grew out of the belief of the people of the colonies that 
they were treated as inferiors. That was enough. We need 
not bother ourselves with fine constructions of law and discussions 
of departed policy. The red-coats became invaders, and they, 
to be sure, were hateful while engaged in intrusive aggression. 
The feeling toward them was intensified by the employment of 
Hessians, who were detested as mercenaries and abhorred as sang- 
guinary slaves, and of Indians, whose savagery greatly exasperated 
the colonists. In this way the British troops were associated with 
the bitter memories of a hireling soldiery and barbarous warfare. 

The second war with England grew in part from the first, for 
there were unsettled questions, clothed in dangerous generaliza- 
tions loosely phrased in the haste of peace-making. In the West 
there were Indian wars, in which the red men seemed to have 
the countenance, if not the actual assistance, of British military 
posts, some of which were held on poorly-defined pretexts, with- 
out regard to treaty obligations. The defeat of the savages by 
General Wayne on the Maumee, in sight of a fort flying the flag 
of Great Britain, was one incident of the tedious transition state 
of the relations of the two countries. The Americans felt them- 
selves disrespectfully treated. American-independence was for- 
mally acknowledged, but not considerately regarded. There was 
justification for the heat of the American temper. 

There was, as there is, a kindly feeling in this country to- 
ward France. We had been helped by France at the most critical 
time of the War of Independence, and the French Revolution 
followed our own as a second and larger chapter in the world’s 
advance toward republicanism. Napoleon was not looked upon 
in the United States as a monster. British opinion touching him 
was not seconded by American sympathy. On the contrary, his 
higher qualities were exaggerated in the estimation of our 
countrymen, and his faults overlooked. It was remembered that 
he paid remarkable honors to the memory of Washington, and 
sold us Louisiana on easy terms; and Americans saw then, as 
the world sees now, his glory. The British assumption was that 
we, as English-speaking people, owed it to our ancestry to aid in 
the overthrow of the Corsican, or, at least, to acquiesce in the 
monopoly of the seas in order to overcome the military empire 
founded on France. We did not share in the English hatred of 
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the French and of Napoleon. Indeed, we had generally adopted 
Jefferson’s fine saying, that one had always two countries—his 
own and France. 

The second war with the British was more directly caused by 
the arrogance of their government than by any popular antipathy ; 
and once again the British army was reénforced by red men, and 
the rankling recollection of the massacre of the river Raisin was 
hardly atoned for by the battle of the Thames and the fall of Te- 
cumseh. But this was all before Waterloo! The English peo- 
ple of to-day would disdain the charge that they hate the French 
because they had wars with France long ago; and the American 
people resent the charge that they hate the English as one that 
implies a lack of self-respect and a deficiency in justifiable pride. 

Dr. Smith is of the opinion that Americans are hostile to Brit- 
ish domination in India. He is mistaken there: the general 
judgment of the American people is that the British do the world 
a service in holding India. There was aripple of applause in this 
country when Disraeli gathered Cyprus, and when England occu- 
pied Egypt to defend her road to India. It would not do to have 
the domination over continents surrendered to barbarians. There 
was disgust when the Ionian Islands were abandoned, for it was 
out of character ; and if British statesmanship of the complacent 
and yielding sort should give up Gibraltar, it would be regarded 
more in sorrow than in anger, just as the dallying delay that was 
fatal to Gordon at Khartoum excited rather exasperation than 
grief ; for, mournful as was the sacrifice of the hero through the 
policy that made it inevitable, it was even more pusillanimous. 
What we blame England in Egypt for is that she makes any pre- 
tence of a purpose ever, while the Nile flows, to leave the country. 
England should hold Egypt as one of her most precious posses- 
sions, and we should, and shall, applaud, because we would do it 
ourselves, and fight for it. 

Dr. Smith should remember that we do not need instruction 
regarding ‘‘the war between two groups of States.” It is quite 
true, as Dr. Smith says, that the North did not take up arms to 
free the slaves. The fight was for dominion. The conquering 
idea was not the emancipation of the blacks, but the nationality of 
the country. The majority of Americans never had any complain- 
ing concern about the attitude of England, and the only irritation 
on the subject that was serious grew out of the feeling that the 
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temper of the British government and ruling class was supercil- 
ious. But the splendid friendly eloquence of John Bright 
through the years of combat, and the graciousness of the Queen, 
and the generous impulse of the Prince Consort in the modifica- 
tion, when in his bed with his last illness, of Palmerston’s peremp- 
tory despatch in the “‘ Trent ” case, and the result of the Geneva 
arbitration, made the continuation of resentment irrational and 
its dangerous revival impracticable. 

There has been something of competition in this country 
between the two great political parties for the Irish vote, and 
there has been a great deal of kindly regard entertained for the 
Irish people. There is no apology to make for that. The Irish 
vote would seem naturally to belong to the Republicans, because 
they maintain the protective policy, while the Democracy would 
substantially place the United States in the commercial relations 
to Great Britain in which the disunited colonies were. With our 
good-will toward Ireland, we wish her no such bad luck as to be 
dissevered from the British Empire. The test of the policy with 
which Mr. Gladstone has identified himself, and which is growing 
into that of English democracy, is whether home rule can be 
granted Ireland without imperial disintegration. We know per- 
fectly how closely parallel the case is with that of the struggle of 
the Southern States ef this Union to establish their sovereignty. 
We would not let them go; and we do not expect or desire Lreland 
to be an independent power. Home rule, to be within the limita- 
tions that the common-sense of self-preservation requires, must 
be, like legitimate statehood, competent for local matters, but 
subordinate to the imperial powers—under all circumstances part 
of an indestructible unit. 

The dynamiters were not Americans, and had no help on these 
shores, except that given by those for whose education England 
was responsible, and the gain the Irish cause has made within a 
few years in American public opinion is in its dissociation from 
the destructive and threatening resources of civilization that 
are the expression of barbarians. Our protective policy through 
the tariff is strongest with the people, not because it is against 
the manufactures and trade of Great Britain, but for the reason 
that it is opposed to the clumsy provincialism of the Confederates 
and the abject dependence of the colonists. It is a national policy. 

Not only has the old, long-time-ago sense of wrong and flus)) 
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of anger toward the British on account of the Hessian and savage 
warfare, and the whole chapter of grievances, real and fanciful, 
passed away: there is a strong and wide-spread feeling that there 
is, as there should be, the warmth of kindred blood in all our 
veins. We say of the British—the Scotch and Irish as well as 
the English—that they are our own folks and we like them; that 
there is a community of interests world-wide between us that we 
shall stand by forever; that there is something glorious and in- 
spiring in being one of, and the largest of, the English-speaking 
nations that girdle the globe; that there isa tie in living under 
like laws and reading the same literature, from the old masters to 
the modern monthly magazines and daily newspapers. Through- 
out this country—and this is personal and direct testimony— 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of travelled citizens 
each of whom remembers special courtesies shown him and his 
on the British islands; painstaking, cordial attentions, for which 
there were no better reasons than that the travellers were 
Americans and took solid comfort and a share of pride in the 
hearty hospitalities and the historic majesty of the mother-country. 
Murat HALSTEAD. 


WueEN Professor Goldwin Smith chose for the subject of an 
article in an American magazine ‘‘ The Hatred of England,” he 
exposed himself to the remark that Emerson made about Byron— 
‘*he wanted something craggy to break his mind against”; and the 
distinguished author of the article has in this instance, as in 
many others, shown himself eminently successful in avoiding a 
disposition to illustrate the literary truth that ‘* the great art of 
writing shows itself in the choice of pleasing allusions.” When 
he recounts the hostile acts of England toward America, and 
then takes her to task for not having quietly swallowed them as 
palatable morsels, he seems to put his country in the attitude of 
the aggravating small boy who was testing the extent of his little 
brother’s amiability by rapping his skull with a mallet, and who, 
after getting out of all patience at the child’s exasperating lack 
of appreciation of such methods, finally called out to his mother : 
‘* Mamma, come and make Freddy behave ; every time I hit him 
over the head with this mallet he yells.” After his recital of the for- 
midable list of national virtues of the parent country, which he sets 
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forth as shining exaraples to others, with that enthusiasm which 
is always a pardonable weakness in a loyal Briton, the offspring 
country would seem to be left with nothing to do but sit down 
and console itself with the words of Charles II. when he said he 
always admired virtue, but could never imitate it. 

It is a significant fact that, while Professor Smith is accusing 
us of Anglophobia, we are accusing a large element of our people 
of Anglomania. One of the symptoms of the attack is observed in 
the terms employed. We find here Victoria hotels, Her Majesty’s 
Opera, royal baking-powders, imperial trains, and harness-makers 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and when the anthem 
of ‘‘ John Brown” is sung, there appears to be a confusion in the 
minds of some of our more advanced Anglomaniacs as to whether 
the reference to the possessor of so progressivea soul is an allusion 
to our hero of Harper’s Ferry or the Queen’s late gillie. When the 
dude Britannicus makes his appearance in Piccadilly his worthy 
counterpart, the dude Americanus, immediately exhibits himself on 
Fifth Avenue, rolls up his trousers when the cable announces rain 
in London, sucks the head of an equally large cane, and adopts 
the same transatlantic swing when he walks, at the risk of being 
set down as appearing bow-legged in the elbows. Even the Irish, 
whose presence here is a never-failing source of irritation to the 
author of the article under discussion, are supposed to be coming 
over to the ranks of the Anglomaniacs, if we may credit the story 
of the coachman from the Isle of emerald hue who recently ap- 
plied to a lady here for a situation, and when asked by her, ‘* Are 
you an Englishman ?” replied, ‘‘ No, mum; I was born in Oir- 
land, but I’ve lived so long in Ameriky that I suppose ' do seem 
quite English.” 

If we are misjudged through the writings of English tourists, 
we should not be thrown upon the defensive in consequence. We 
cannot keep on explaining forever that we do not, asa population, 
spend the whole of St. Patrick’s Day sitting on the steps of 
Tammany Hall with our feet stuck on the telegraph wires, en- 
gaged in applauding the Irish parade ; that we did not construct 
the elevated railways solely to prevent travel from interrupt- 
ing the St. Patrick’s Day processions in thestreets of New York ; 
that we do not live in houses seventeen stories high and sleep with 
our clothes on for fear of fire; and that our hotel managers are not in 
the habit of weighing their guests before and after meals on patent 
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scales by dropping a nickel in the slot, and charging them by 
weight for what they eat. 

It is hard to take Professor Smith seriously, but he is 
evidently in intense earnest when he depicts a hatred of England 
on the part of America which, one might suppose, equals the 
sworn hatred of Rome manifested by the ancient Carthaginians. 

That a certain hostility exists between this country and the 
only nation of consequence with which she has ever been éngaged 
in wars end irritating negotiations is quite true; but the provo- 
cations which have caused it cannot be laid at the door of Amer- 
ica. Whle the many acts of national courtesy, amiability, and 
forbearance on the part of the United States toward England 
cannot be enumerated in the limited space of a magazine article, 
neither can they be set aside by a few pages of inferences. At 
the close of the Revolution, while the animosities engendered by 
the bitterness of that war were still rankling in the American 
mind, the United States entered promptly upon amicable inter- 
course and treaty relations without sulking over the past. It was 
only when the nation was compelled to assert its manhood by 
resisting the totally unjustifiable claim by England to the right 
of search at sea that it entered again upon armed hostilities in 
1812. America has repeatedly submitted boundary questions 
and fishery disputes to peaceful negotiations, though convinced 
of the justice of all her claims, and fully conscious of her power 
to capture, without a serious struggle, the possessions of England 
upon their continent, in case of a resort to war. 

The hostile acts of the English during our Civil War were 
borne with a forbearance not often exhibited by a powerful nation. 
Among these were the according of belligerent rights to those in 
rebellion, the aid and comfort given to them morally and ma- 
terially, the indecent haste of a leader in English politics to an- 
nounce, after the very first battle of the war, that Jefferson Davis 
had succeeded in founding a government, the supplying of funds 
through the purchase of Confederate bonds, the furnishing of the 
chief instrumentalities which swept our commerce from the sea, the 
picking-up and carrying-off of our prisoners from the “Alabama” 
by a British yacht after the victory of the ‘‘ Kearsarge,” the over- 
bearing manner of the demand for the surrender of the Confed- 
erate agents, Mason and Slidell, who had been captured through 
the mistaken zeal of a naval officer, and other acts too numerous 
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to recount. When the war ceased and America emerged from it 
as a first-class military power, with a million of armed veteran. 
at her command, she did notemploy them to right the wrongs 
she believed she had suffered from England, but patiently claimed 
redress through peaceful arbitration, even submitting to arbi- 
tration a question upon whick she did have a_reason- 
able doubt—the question as to her right to claim con- 
sequential damages arising from the depredations of cruisers 
turned loose upon her commerce through the connivance of 
England. In consenting to arbitration to settle the policy as to 
the responsibility of neutrals for the depredations of hostile 
cruisers sailing from her ports, America well knew that while a 
favorable decision might bring to her a few paltry millions and 
whatever prestige might be gained by success, the principle estab- 
lished would be of incalculable benefit to England in her future 
wars, she being the chief maritime nation of the world. The dis- 
tinguished author claims that the lack of sympathy fe our cause 
on the part of England was owing to the fact that we did not 
early announce our intention to abolish slavery. This might 
have some force if it were not for the fact that her hostility was 
as great, if not greater, after Mr. Lincoln had formally issued 
his Proclamation of Emancipation. 

As to the labored defence of England’s aggrandizement of terri- 
‘tory throughout the world, that is a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence to America and could neither interfere with her plans nor even 
excite her jealousy. Her policy is to refrain from reaching out 
after distant possessions, to avoid entanglements with distant 
powers, and, in short, to attend strictly to her own affairs. She 
believes that sidewalks always present the best appearance when 
each one sweeps in front of his own door. 

While there has been and still is hostility between the two 
lands, my opinion is that it is mainly national, and is but little 
shared in by the individuals of the respective countries, although 
the writer would have us infer the contrary. This is abundantly 
proved by the increasing international visits, the general inter- 
change of courtesies, the frequent intermarriages, the considera- 
tién shown by Americans to English artists, lecturers, and actors, 
and even the erection by American citizens of memorial windows 
in Westminster Abbey in commemoration of distinguished Eng- 
lishmen. When the English sailors landed in Alexandria eight 
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years ago, after their bombardment of the place, and were short 
-: mer. to police the city, the blue jackets from the American 
fleet were put ashore to assist them, and the fraternization was 
complete. It is, indeed, difficult to name two nations which 
exhibit so close an intimacy between their respective peoples. Our 
children’s stories, our nursery rhymes, and even the tenets of 
our religion come down to us from England. 

She has created a wealth of literature and a record of gallant 
deeds in which Americans justly feel they have a common heri- 
tage. ‘There always exists a certain pride of ancestry, however 
remote, and it is only bastards who manifest no regard for their 
parents. Lord Bacon spoke with his usual philosophy when he 
said, ‘‘ As the confusion of tongues was a mark of separation, so 
the being of one language is a mark of union ”; and Englishmen 
and Americans are no exception to the rule. Indeed, one cannot 
well resist the impression that one of the few persons disposed to 
keep prominently in view the grounds for grievance is the distin- 
guished author of ‘‘ The Hatred of England ” himself. 

Horace Porter. 





WE KNow of no man who can tell the truth with a purer pur- 
pose than the writer of the paper on “‘ The Hatred of England,” 
or with a finer point and edge, and the power to drive it home. 
We all know also, who are blessed with good memories, that he is 
a well-proven friend of the American Republic—one of a noble 
band of eminent Englishmen we can count almost on our ten 
fingers who were true to us in the darkest days we have ever 
seen ; so that he has won the right to speak on this question, or 
any other he deems. to be of real moment, and have us hear and 
heed him, just as John Bright would, if he were still living, or 
any other man in that choice company whose names we still hold 
in reverence. 

We are easily aware, also, that in this paper he speaks with 
all the old vim and purpose to be as harsh as the truth and as 
fair, and with the heart in him of the great Frenchman whosaid : 
**T love the truth even against myself.” Still, in reading what 
he has written, no doubt in this spirit, one has to wonder whether 
the running title itself rings quite true to the fact as it stands—if 
he would charge the American people with this hatred, or any 
number of them well worth taking into the account, he would 
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hold, as it seems, with the nation. Hatred is a hateful word to 
use for his purpose, and to my own mind by no means true 
touching the temper and disposition of our people toward Eng- 
land and Englishmen to-day. I have no doubt there are those 
among us who hate and revile England, as there are Englishmen 
who hate and revile America ; and not in England alone, but here 
in the Republic—men who came here to find an ampler life and 
have found it, or to make their fortune and have made it, but 
are ready still to spit on the hand which was held out to welcome 
them when they landed on these shores, or came southward, as so 
many do. from Canada. 

But this is, after all, as when the kettle flouts the pan for its 
grime, and has only the bare need to be mentioned for the truth’s 
sake in such a charge as this made by our old friend; while one 
must speak of his own observation and experience as it touches 
our people in some wider and truer way which has but little to do 
with the blather of ‘‘a leading American journal,” or the boom 
of the Fourth-of-July oration we used to hear long ago. 

It is exactly forty years to a day, as I write these lines, since 
I came here myself on that same old errand—to find my way into 
an ampler and finer life ; and in this time it has fallen to my lot 
beyond that of most men—and our friend, it may be, among the 
rest—to mingle with our people far and wide and to know them, 
as we say, like a book,—as a workingman in the shops for about 
nine years, and then as a minister in two great cities, and a 
lecturer all the way between the oceans,—and to stand with 
them shoulder to shoulder as a citizen always; to stay with 
them in their homes wherever I would go, and talk with 
them freely on all the burning questions of the old times 
and the new, and never to lose my love for England or 
my pride in her and joy; going about, indeed, ‘‘ with a chip 
on my shoulder” touching what might be said of her which 
was untrue to me or unfair; and the result of it all is this: 
that I have not found what I should feel free to call the hatred of 
England, except in here and there a man who stands as the ex- 
ception to the rule, if we leave out of the account the troubled 
years of ‘the War for the Union, when our people believed Eng- 
land would and did strike below the belt ; when, as John Bright 
said at a meeting called by the trades-uniors in London, while 
the days were darkest for us early in 1863, to express their senti- 
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ments on the American war, the ruling class—privilege as he 
calls it— 

“thinks it has a great interest in this war, and every morning with blatant voice 
comes into your streets and curses the American Republic. But impartial history 
will tell this story : that when your statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, when 
many of your rich men were corrupt, when your press—which ought to have in- 
structed and defended—was mainly written to betray, the fate of a continent being 
in peril, you clung to freedom with an unfaltering trust that God in his infinite 
mercy will yet make it the heritage of all his children.” 

Then our people did hate England, for in the smoke and thunder 
of the war this was England with blatant voice cursing the Ameri- 
can Republic. One of the noblest fellows I ever knew, and a leader 
in his great city, said to me then, ‘‘ D—n her! we will never for- 
give her while the world stands,” though he was not apt to swear, 
and I think the angel of the records knew that as well as I did. 

But we got at the rights of all this very soon, and in that year 
sent splendid aid to the working people in Lancashire who were 
near to starving for our sake, because “blood is thicker than 
water.” And when the war was over, the true England made 
noble atonement for the sin of the ‘‘ blatant voice.” Not by the 
Geneva award, though that, so far as I know, was the first bill of 
damages of the sort she ever paid; but before this, when our 
great and good President lay dead and the English people worthy 
the name mourned and wept for him through all her borders, as if 
herown dearest son was slainand they were sitting by his dust, and 
the hatred of England began to die away out of the common heart. 

So it is not now what our friend has branded it, for our folks 
are not good haters. But if any one should ask, “ Is it love ?” 
I would answer, ‘‘ No”; and the more’s the pity on both sides, 
for we are six and half a dozen, and there is no love lost between 
the nations. 

Many reasons might be given for what I would call a certain 
measure of dislike, but lam near the end of my tether and cannot 
give them. Still I have to wonder over our friend’s dictum that 
this hatred of England “ drives British emigration from American 
shores to Australia,” and has “‘ long prevented the British domi- 
ciled here from being naturalized, and still estranges their hearts 
from their adopted country.” ‘* Every Englishman is an island,” 
Novalis says; and that I think is the trouble: he is » Briton 
wherever he goes, and here he tries to stay one with all hi: might, 
counting her little finger of whom he was born more than the 
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loins of the Republic in which he lives and thrives. I know also 
from my own life, and from what one easily learns in visiting 
England and staying, as I do, among those who emigrate, that 
she is bent by all means, and always has been, on turning the 
tides of emigration from these shores towards her own colonies, 
aiding them and inspiring them to go there, and warning them in 
a thousand ways not to come here: so they goto boom the 
colonies, and we must not blame the pv .gnificent old mother for 
this concern about her children, but 1. ast still put an interroga- 
tion-mark against the reason given for the trend of the tide. 

Yet my main purpose in this was to challenge our friend’s use 
of the hateful term. ‘‘ Hatred,” George Eliot says, ‘‘is like fire; 
it makes even light rubbish deadly.” But we have it not as he 
would charge, for I speak as an American whose loyalty is not 
divided, but has grown great enough, I hope, togoround. It is 
not hatred beyond the narrow lines I have indicated. My friend 
who said the bad word (if it was one) goes now to England with 
great content and has experienced a change of heart. So do 
tens of thousands of us every year, and I do not hear much, or 
anything, now of the ‘‘social friction” our friend just touches, 
England is the mother-land to them. They go there to visit the 
sacred shrines of the old strong race from which they sprung, 
and the great historic cities, and many of them the English 
homes, and to tell us when they return what a good time they 
had, to be sure; and how lovely it was, that old England, the 
wild moors and sweet dales of the North, and the fair downs of 
the South, the garden of Kent, and the lakes and fells of West- 
moreland ; to ask that they may have windows in our name in the 
old mother churches, or help restore them for love’s sake, and to 
do many things beside for tokens of what lies in their heart. 
And so s*'ken threads are spun which, as my thought runs, will 
be twisted into strands and cables in time to bind us closer to- 
gether, us we should be bound. 

ROBERT COLLYER. 





SPEAKING from observation extending to all parts of the coun- 
try and to every class of the people, [ am compelled to give it as 
my opinion that the most abiding and deeply-rooted aversion felt 
by Americans is to the English government and to the class by 
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which it has always been controlled. It is as natural for the 
average American to hate that government and its policy towards 
America and American interests for the last two hundred years, 
and in all the great emergencies which have overtaken them, as it 
is for Poles to hate Russia, or Frenchmen to hate Germany. Every 
school-boy imbibes the germ of that hatred at his father’s knee, 
and it strengthens from the time he begins to read until he reaches 
mature manhood. Noe-ndid American who lives in close contact 
with the masses of his cc..ntrymen is ignorant of or can deny this 
fact. I do not pause to explain the reason for this, or to consider 
whether it is justified or not. It isa fact which lies deeply im- 
bedded in American character ; and in considering the relations 
existing between England and America it should never be lost 
sight of. And yet it may be truthfully asserted that Americans 
do not hate England, the home of their race. They hate the in- 
sulting, domineering, aggressive policy of the British government. 
They hate the supercilious and patronizing airs, the intolerance and 
self-sufficiency, and the arrogance and superiority of the class 
which controls and represents that government, and which has 
always given it its character before the world. 

It is, perhaps, going too far to say that the Americans love the 
English people as a whole, though they willingly admit that the 
sway of England, wherever it is found, stands for law and order 
and the safety of person and property, and that, next after them- 
selves, the English are the greatest and best people in the world. 
It is but a truism to repeat that all Americans love the green 
fields and the rolling downs of the land which nurtured their 
forefathers, and that they claim her art, her poetry, her philoso- 
phy, and her history as the common heritage of the English- 
speaking race wherever found. They honor and revere the mem- 
ories of the great statesmen and captains who have defined and 
established the principles of human liberty throughout the world. 
They glory in the greatness of De Montfort and Hampden, in the 
statesmanship of Cromwell and Elizabeth, in the genius of 
Shakespeare and Milton, in the enterprise of Clive and Hastings, 
in the unshakable courage of Nelson and Wellington, and in all 
the array of heroic virtues which have placed the English-speak- 
ing race at the head of every great movement in human affairs 
for the last two hundred years. They have no cause of quarrel 
with England for the part she has played in Europe, Asia, Aus- 
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tralasia, or Africa. They are not jealous of her for her achieve- 
ments in India or her-success in the pursuits of peace ; and as be- 
tween her and other nations it is fair to assume that most Americans 
wish her nothing but a continuance of prosperity and good fortune. 

But they cannot forget—and even if they could, Professor 
Smith reminds them—that ‘‘a schism in the Anglo-Saxon race 
was caused by the American Revolution,” which was followed by 
an estrangement lasting till the present day.* He cannot re- 
gret the fact more earnestly than do many Americans, nor can 
he desire more earnestly than they that the schism should be 
healed. But in considering the means to this end, and in depre- 
cating the injuries done us in the past, he seems to lose sight of 
the fact that the memory of a race is based upon history, and 
that a century in its life is but as a day in the life of an indi- 
vidual. Surely he must admit that it is natural—indeed, in- 
evitable—that a high-spirited people should harbor resentment 
for what it considers a century of enmity and injustice. 

No one knows better than he that family quarrels are always 
the bitterest, whatever their origin, and that ours, beginning over 
a hundred and twenty-five years ago in the refusal of England to 
give to us a fair share of that conquest which decided that the 
North American continent should be forever dominated by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, cannot be permanently settled till that domi- 
nation is exercised exclusively by our own government. 

The American people possess, in common with the rest of the 
race to which they belong, an unappeasable and, to a certain 
extent, an unconscious greed for land. They are fond of gain, 
of commerce, and of the conquest of occupation. They love 
peace, progress, and liberty, and by these means, rather than by 
war, they pursue their predestined course. They feel that the 
North American continent was created a unit for their use and 
occupation, and that their manifest destiny is to possess it. They 
know that the Canadian people are not aliens in race; but they 
also know that the Canadian Dominion is governed by a political 
system different from, if not hostile to, their own, and so long as 
it remains a constituent part of the British Empire it will consti- 
tute a menace to their peace and progress, if not a base of opera- 


*“ Canadiana—The Schism in the Anglo-Saxon Race,” by Goldwin Smith, Page 
20, et seq. 
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tions against their borders. They remember that the British 
Empire is the only firsi.class power with which they have ever 
had war, and that not only during the Revolution, but for twenty- 
five years afterwards, the British government was the unrelenting 
enemy of their dearest interests and most cherished aspirations. 
They remember the weary years of struggle for the independence 
of their flag, for the privileges of a neutral nation, and for the 
settlement of their national boundaries. ‘They remember the 
interminable disputes over the fisheries; they remember—and, 
with all due deference to the opinions of others, they should never 
forgive—the “‘ Trent ” and the ‘* Alabama” affairs. 

They may, and perhaps ought to, forget that ‘‘ the aristocracy 
of England were on the side of the planter aristocracy of the 
South,” but they cannot in prudence forget that the aristocratic 
government of England has always been hostile to the autonomy 
and opposed to the progr.’s of the American Union. It has 
always been jealous of our prosperity and envious of our growing 
power; and so long as our destiny remains unfulfilled, and an 
alien, if not a hostile, country stretches along our northern 
frontier from ocean to ocean, so long must candid and thoughtful 
men look upon the schism in our race not only as unclosed, but 
likely at any time to lead to war which cannot be ended till the 
whole continent is dominated by either our own flag or by the 
one which our forefathers aided so gallantly in planting upon the 
ramparts of Louisburg. 

During the negotiations which led to the treaty of partition 
and peace signed at Paris in 1783, Mr. Oswald, on the part of 
England, expressed a desire for ‘reconciliation ” with the colo- 
nies, and in response Dr. Franklin suggested the cession of Canada 
to the United States as the best possible means of preventing future 
wars and bringing about a complete reconciliation between what 
were even then the two great branches of the English-speaking 
race. This suggestion was reported to the home government, 
and after informal but careful consideration it was, unhappily, 
rejected. It is not within the limits of this discussion to consider 
the intrigues between the representatives of England, France, and 
Spain by which this conclusion was reached, and the boundaries 
which divided North America into two parts were fixed; but it 
must be admitted that, however repugnant, to British interests or 
to the prejudices of the Canadians, the remedy proposed by Dr, 
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Franklin was inspired by a profound knowledge of the subject 
under consideration, and could hardly have failed to close forever 
the schism which is but another name for, and is at the bottom 
of, whatever hatred there is on the part of Americans toward the 
government which sways the destinies of the British Empire. 
JAMES HARRISON WILSON. 





Ir wouLp not be easy to frame an inquiry which more ob- 
viously needs a careful definition of terms than does the question 
posed by Mr. Goldwin Smith. Is it the whole American nation, 
or only one or more sections of it, to which a feeling of animosity 
toward England is imputed? Is it, again, the whole English 
people, or only the fraction of it hitherto predominant, which 
Americans are alleged to regard with enmity ? It is only by 
narrowing the scope of the discussion that we can hope to 
reach definite and trustworthy conclusions. 

So far as the German, Scandinavian, and Italian elements of 
our composite population are concerned, 





and this year’s census 
will show that the two former elements are tending to become of 
great numerical importance,—their attitude toward Great Britain 
is that of complete indifference. It is no less indisputable that 
the feeling entertained for England by Irish-Americans—under 
which term we include not only naturalized citizens born in Ire- 
land, but also the native-born children of Irish immigrants—is 
one of antipathy, which at present is active, but which is not by 
any means, in our opinion, irremediable. Nor is this rancorous 
dislike of Irish-Americans for England a new thing. The Irish 
Presbyterians who immigrated to this country during the ten years 
preceding 1775 played a noteworthy, if not decisive, part in the 
ensuing struggle of the colonies for independence. According to 
the testimony taken in London on the conduct of the war, these 
Irish emigrants constituted one-half of the rank and file of the 
Continental army. In like manner, should a war between Great 
Britain and the United States break out to-morrow, Irish-Americans 
would, of all our citizens, show themselves the most eager to enlist. 





Their hatred of England, however, is in part a traditional 
impulse and in part a reflex of the hostility which still animates 
[rishmen at home, Should Mr. Gladstone and the Radicals 
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attain to power at Westminster, and yield, as they unquestionably 
would, to the wishes of Ireland with respect to the revival of a 
separate Parliament at Dublin, the antipathy now evinced by 
Irishmen would vanish on both sides of the Atlantic. Even now 
Irishmen at home and abroad have ceased to detest Englishmen 
collectively and indiscriminately. They draw a broad distinction 
between Gladstonians and Unionists, and should the former 
acquire political ascendency, Irishmen would obey an invariable 
law of human nature, and, forgetting old grievances, remember 
only the new bonds of friendship. 

We come to the so-called native American, whom for the 
sake of sharp discrimination we will assume to be the descendant 
of English forefathers settled in this country from early colonial 
times. ‘T'o the student of history there is no more curious subject 
of study than the wistful posture teward England on the part of 
the native American factor, which has been hitherto, and is likely 
to long continue, preponderant in our complex nationality. The 
fact is significant that even the rancor generated among the 
revolted colonists by the Revolutionary War expended itself 
rather upon the Tories and upon the Hessian auxiliaries in the 
British service than upon Englishmen themselves. Scarcely 
had we formed a constitution when the Federalists, who held 
power for twelve years, and during that time, at all events, repre- 
sented the dominant feeling of the country, avowed their respect 
and liking for Great Britain, and, fifteen years after the recog- 
nition of our independence, came within a hair’s-breadth of involv- 
ing the United States in war with France—a war which must 
have led us to ally ourselves with England. 

So wide-spread and deep-seated was the attachment to Eng- 
land evinced by the Northern and especially the Northeastern 
States, notwithstanding the repeated provocations given us during 
the half-dozen years preceding 1812, that, as it was said at the 
time in Congress, we could scarcely be kicked into a war. Even 
the outbreak of hostilities did not quench the pro-Anglican sym- 
pathies of New England, which at the Hartford Convention 
nearly culminated in secession. It is an interesting circumstance, 
as showing the attitude of educated New-Englanders toward the 
mother-country at that juncture, that just before the termination 
of the contest William Cullen Bryant applied for a commission in 
a body of troops to be raised by Massachusetts, not for codpera- 
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tion with the national forces of the United States, but for the 
assertion of States’ rights, to uphold which it was no secret that 
in the last resort England might be looked to. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was not to be expected that the native Americans, 
who at that time constituted almost exclusively the population of 
the Northeastern States, would feel any deep antagonism to Eng- 
land as an outcome of the War of 1812. 

In the Middle and Southern States that war, attended as it 
was with acts of vandalism, left some bitter memories ; but these 
were gradually effaced in the course of the next generation, and 
when Lord Elgin negotiated at Washington the reciprocity treaty 
between the United States and Canada, there was scarcely a trace 
of antipathy to England left among native Americans, although 
the immigrants from Ireland, who had become numerous since 
the potato famine of 1847, were even then beginning to exercise 
a slight pressure upon politicians and newspapers. The strong 
impulse toward sympathy and friendship for the mother-country 
on the part of Americans of English stock had gained so much 
momentum by the sixth decade of this century that it could not 
have been checked by our Irish-American citizens but for the 
outbreak of our Civil War and the unexpected attitude of en- 
couragement assumed by the British government and English 
society toward the slave-holding and seceding States. 

By the unconcealed delight with which the vast majority of 
Englishmen politically and socially influential beheld the dis- 
ruption of the Union, the heart of the American people was pro- 
foundly wounded. It is not to be supposed that the rankling 
recollection of that experience will pass away during the lifetime 
of the native Americans who took part in the suppression of the 
Rebellion. Not that we do not discriminate between the un- 
friendly many and the faithful few, among whom John Bright 
and, we may add, Mr. Goldwin Smith were honorably conspicu- 
ous. But we have not forgiven England collectively, because the 
classes which rejoiced at our misfortunes thirty years ago are 
still dominant in politics and in society, and would undoubtedly 
evince to-morrow the same sentiments, should another disruptive 
calamity befall us. When our friends in England—a few we 
have always had from the passage of the Stamp Act to the out- 
fitting of the ‘‘Alabama”—become numerous and _ powerful 
enough to control the government and mould public opinion, we 
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will gladly transform our gratitude to them individually into cord- 
ial liking for the British nation considered as a whole. 

So far as Americans of English lineage are concerned,—and 
they are still the masters of this country,—there has never been 
a time since the peace of 1783 when the men who have governed 
England could not have obtained our affection had they desired 
it. When the Radicals acquire a firm hold upon power at West- 
minster, our friendship will for the first time be deemed worth 
having, and then it will be gained. 

M. W. HAZELTINE. 























NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





I. 
SPEED ON THE ATLANTIC. 


Tue editor of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has asked for our views as to 
the maximum speed of ocean s*eamers, and I have pleasure in complying with his 
request. I shall simply give categorical answers to tho questions, in the order put 
by him. 

1. Is it likely that the duration of the Atlantic passage will be still further dimin- 
ished to any considerable extent ? 

I have no hesitation in saying that in a very short time the record will probably 
be reduced to close on five days 

2. What are the factors that may be looked to for producing any possible in- 
crease of speed ? 

The twin-screw engine, combined with increased power obtained by a further 
development or improvement in the system of forced draft. This means of increas- 
ing the power of engines was, I may say, inaugurated by this firm, so far as regards 
the Atlantic passage, and it is now generally recognized as the only means of in- 
creasing the power in proportion to the weight, which is the principal element of 
progress in designing that engineers have to look to. 

3. Isthe superiority of the twin screw for high-speed ships beyond dispute ? 

I think itis. In all respects the twin screw is superior to the single screw, and I 
think this is generally acknowledged by all competent authorities. Prior to the trial 
of the “City of New York” and “ City of Paris,” the impression seemed to be that the 
speed of the twin-screw steamers would come down in heavy weather in greater pro- 
portion than it would in single screws. ThisI never believed, and the results at- 
tained by those vessels prove the exact reverse. Thisis,I hold, owing to the fact 
that in the twin screws the propellers are much better immersed than in the single 
screw,and “racing” is an occurrence almost unknown in the engine-room. A 
corresponding advantage to travellers from this same cause is the absence of vibra- 
tion, and the consequent increase of comfort. Still another advantage might be 
given -viz.,the greater immunity from complete break-down, as instanced lately 
when the “City of New York ” broke her shaft. 

4. Is not the question of a further increase of speed a question of the earning, 
rather than the engineering, capacity of the ship? 

A further increase of speed is quite possible from an engineering point of view, 
but I do not consider, from the information I have gathered and from experience 
obtained up till now, that it would be prudent for any company to build a ship to 
exceed the speed I have already indicated, as the great amount of money involved 
makes it questionable whether such a ship would pay. Nevertheless, the strides in 
this direction have been so rapid, and the Atlantic passenger trade hs developed so 
greatly within the last few years, that I shall not be surprised to s°e the attempt 
made, and possibly with success. 

As the reader is doubtless aware, the “ City of New York” and “ Civy of Paris” 
were practically the pioneers of high-speed twin-screw steamers, and the leading 
shipping companies which have contracted for new high-speed passenger steamers 
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since they were built have almost invariably adopted the twin screw. This fact 


8 ks for itself. 
_ JaMEs H. THOMSON, 


of the firm of James & George Thomson, builders of the “ City of Paris,” “ City 
of New York,” etc. 


II. 
GAMBLING ON OCEAN STEAMERS. 


AMONG the better class of travellers who yearly cross the ocean, the question has 
repeatedly arisen, and very naturally too, Why is it that gambling is so openly 
allowed and so openly encouraged, as it unquestionably is, bythe steamship compa- 
nies in the smoking-rooms of the first-class Atlantie steamers ? 

It is a well-known fact, at least among all the officers connected with the ships, 
that during the travelling season—from May to November—the Atlantic steamers 
are the resorts of professional gamblers from all parts of the United States, whose 
sole object in crossing the ocean is to come in contact with men whom under no 
other conditions or circumstances they would ever be likely to meet. In dress and 
appearance they so closely resemble gentlemen of refinement that their unsuspect- 
ing fellow-passengers are quickly and easily deceived. 

On one of my summer voyages from New York there came on board the “ Ger- 
manic” two men from the West or South—Texas, I believe. For a few days they 
Jlounged about in the smoking-room, now watching one table of players, then stroll- 
ing to another, appearing to watch the games more for the lack of something better 
to do than because they really took an interest in them. Several invitations were 
extended to them to take a hand, but they invariably declined, making some remark 
about “* want of practice”’ or “ ignorance of the game.” 

On the fourth day out the younger of the two appeared to rouse himself from his 
listlessness and apparent indifference, declaring that he “‘didn’t mind if he tried his 
luck.” He played and lost; played and lost again. His companion made no com- 
ments, but waited and watched silently. On the day following the game was re- 
newed, the second then agreeing to play. They swept everything before them. 

During the first four cays both had been keenly studying the play of all who 
were gambling at the different tables, and had laid their plans accordingly. When 
these were perfected, the men were ready for action. How many hundreds of 
dollars went into their pockets I was unable to learn ; but the stakes were high, 
and it was no inconsiderable amount which they carried away with them when 
leaving the ship at Liverpool. 

A young man, a graduate of one of the Western colleges, came on board alone in 
New York for the purpose of crossing the ocean to join his parentsin London. Just 
before leaving the city, after purchasing his ticket for the steamer, he drew from 
his father’s banker £100 in English money, more than sufficient, of course, to defray 
all incidental expenses. Not more than twenty-four hours had elapsed when I was in- 
formed that the young fellow was playing poker in the smoking-room with men whose 
reputation as professional card-players was well established on board the ‘‘Germanic.” 
I knew his father well, and my first impulse was to send for the young man and 
expostulate with him. But when I considered that I had no authority to preyent 
gambling, I concluded that it was better for me to remain silent, and I did so. “Ac- 
cording to the established rule of the fraternity when an inexperienced player falls 
into their hands, they allowed the lad—for he was little more than that—to win the 
first two or three games. This so elated him that he became reckless and increased 
the stakes. Then the tables were turned, and the men literally robbed him of every 
penny that he had in his possession. In order to reach London it was necessary 
for him to borrow a sufficient sum to pay his expenses. He was fortunate enough to 
find s gentleman among the passengers who was willing to advance him the amount 
required. 

I could cite hundreds of such cases were it requisite to do so. These two illus- 
trations, however, are sufficient to enlighten the uninitiated as to the prevailing in- 
fluences that exist in the smoking-rooms of the first-class ocean steamers, 
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According to the advertisements issued by the steamship companies, the smok- 
ing-room is intended for the comfort and convenience of all male passengers who 
wish to enjoy a pipe or cigar while crossing the ocean. Smoking in any other part 
of the ship, except on deck in the open air, is strictly prohibited, and rightly, too. 
This room, therefore, is the only place where in rainy or windy weather a passenger 
can with any satisfaction indulge in a smoke. 

Again and again have I known circumstances like the following to occur. A 
gentleman of refined tastes, perhaps a clergyman, wishing lo enjoy a cigar and at the 
same time occupy himself in reading, goes into the smoking-room. The tables are 
occupied by card-players, most of them gamblers. Not desiring to come in contact 
with this class of men, he takes a seat as remote from them as possible, opens his 
book, and endeavors to concentrate his thoughts on the subject before him. Heis 
scarcely seated when low mutterings proceed from one of the players, who is evi- 
dently not on the winning side. He pays no attention to them beyond making an 
effort not to hear. Voices rise higher and higher. Coars2, vulgar, abusive lan- 
guage, mingled with oaths, is shouted across the room. Rising from his seat, the 
thoroughly disgusted traveller thrusts into his pocket the book he has been attempt- 
ing to read, throws away his cigar, andrushes indignantly on deck, wondering why 
it is that the smoking-room is allowed to be monopolized by the lowest class of men 
that cross the Atlantic, and that no accommodation whatever is furnished for pas- 
sengers of ditferent tastes and habits. 

One of my old passengers came to me ona certain voyage, when there hap- 
pened to be an unusually large number of gamblers on board, and I saw that he was 
laboring under great excitement. “Captain,” said he, “it is disgraceful, outrageous, 
that these men should be permitted to take full possession of the smoking-room, and 
force those who have some self-respect out on deck. Can’t you do something? 
Can’t you prevent it?’’ The only satisfaction that I could give him was that I could 
do nothing whatever, as no authority had been given me; gambling not being pro- 
hibited by the company. I added, however, that ifa complaint were entered at the 
office in Liverpool, some benefit might result from it. I have reason to suppose that 
this was done, as, a voyage or two later, a small placard was put up in the smoking- 
room bearing words to this effect: ‘‘Gentlemen are respectfully requested not to 
play for high stakes.” The “gentlemen” to whom this notice was addressed, if they 
saw it at all, laughed, shrugged their shoulders, and played for what stakes best 
suited them. 

One form of gambling on the large steamers is betting on tho number of miles 
made by the ship every twenty-four hours. The excitement attending it is beyond 
description. Now that the competition between the “ Teutonic,” of the White 
Star Line, and the “City of Paris” and the “City of New York,” of the Inman 
Line, is so great, it is well known that many of che passengers who have large 
sums at stake find it wholly impossible to sleep at night owing to the intense strain 
upon their nervous system. 

Passengers crossing on board my ship have resorted to every device for 
obtaining some information regarding the number of milesrun. In the most per- 
suasive and insinuating manner bribes have been offered to the officers and men, and 
every inducement has been held out to them for giving a “‘ tip.” Whether or not this 
has ever been obtained I am unable to say. So averse have I been to this detestable 
trickery that I have never permitted any gentleman who made a practice of betting 
on the runs to enter my chart-room. 

An incident occurred on one of my voyages which served to strengthen this reso- 
lution on my part, and I never deviated from it. An Englishman, who had come on 
board bearing a letter of introduction to me from one of the managers of the White 
Star Line, was in the habit of coming to me every morning after breakfast, as I stood 
smoking my pipe by the wheel-house door, and having a few moments’ chat on vari- 
ous subjects; the speed of the ship not being one of them. That he was betting 
heavily on the runs was a fact of which I was in total ignorance. By a strange coin- 
cidence, for three successive days he was the winner of the pool. A syndicate had 
been formed, and had bought up what it was believed would be the winning num- 
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bers. The disappointed holders became furious in their indignation and anger. 
Discussing the affair in the smoking-room, one of the party insinuated that the fort- 
unate individual had received the “tip” from the captain, and threatened “ to 
make it hot” for me. 

For several days I remained entirely unconscious of the excitement existing 
among the betting men. A gentleman who had crossed with me a number of times 
then kindly informed me what had taken place, and said that he feared there would 
be trouble. Wishing to have a public interview with the persons who were going to 
“make it hot’ for me, I kept the runs back for two days, and the passengers in com- 
plete ignorance of the distance made by the ship. The result fully equalled my 
anticipations, After luncheon on the second day a number of the gentlemen came 
to me, wishing to know the cause of such an extraordinary movement on my part. 
I replied that 1 would meet all interested in the affair at three o’clock in the smok- 
ing-room. I was punctual to the moment, and found, as I expected, the room filled 
with passengers. I demanded that a thorough investigation should at ence be 
made, and the result wae that, when the matter was sifted to its foundation, it 
turned out that the men who had made the accusation and caused the disturbance 
were a party of professional gamblers from Chicago. 

Why is the gambling permitted? The question is one that with a moment’s 
consideration can be easily answered. All Atlantic passenger steamers are fur- 
nished with a large supply of wines and liquors, which are not included in the price 
of passage. Men who gamble drink; and largely, too. The profits derived from 
the sale of these wines and liquors during the travelling—or, I may say, the gam- 
bling—season are so great that itis not to the interest of the steamship companies to 
abolish gambling, or to interfere in any way with the comfort and enjoyment of a 
class of passengers who so materially add to their income. 

Cuas. WM. KENNEDY, 
late commander White Star steamer *‘ Germanic.” 


ITT. 
THE SINGLE VOTE IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


PILts have been presented in both houses of Congress purporting to regulate the 
apportionment of Congress districts by the States. These bills, however, are 
intended not to.eradicate the evil of unequal representation, but, rather, to 
strengthen its hold upon the political system. They are merely partisan devices, 
invented for the purpose of enabling the political party in control of the legislatures 
of the more populous States to perpetuate the advantage it has seized. They are 
based upon the provision of the Federal] Constitution (Article I., section 4) in which 
it is declared that “ the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof ; 
but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators.” Whether this clause of the Federal Consti- 
tution justifies the action of Congress proposed in these bills is a question about 
which constitutional lawyers diifer. It is, indeed, exceedingly doubtful if Congress 
can constitutionally exercise any such power as that which it would assume in the 
passage of these bills. But granting, for the sake of the argument, that Congress can 
exercise such power within the limitations of the Constitution, it is quite clear that 
it cannot improve the “‘manner” of electing Representatives by prohibiting the repeal 
of “‘gerrymandered” apportionments, or by permitting the State legislatures to make 
some Congress districts with a population smaller by 15,000 than that allotted to 
others, as is proposed by what is known as the McComas Bill. If Congress is to 
“make or aiter’ the State ‘“‘regulations” for the election of Representatives to any 
good purpose, it can do much better by abstaining altogether from any intermeddling 
in the formation of Congress districts, and simply prescribing that the people of the 
several States may vote for Representatives without regard to any attempt on the 
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part of their legislatures to corral them, or certain numbers of them, within 
arbitrarily-fixed geographical lines. 

To be explicit, let Congress make these “regulations” for the election of Repre- 
sentatives: First, that all existing congressional apportionments by State legislatures 
shall be void, and that no such apportionments shall hereafter be regarded as binding 
upon Congress; secondly, that each and every qualified elector of each State shall 
be entitled to cast one vote for one candidate for Represcatative, and no more; 
that the votes so cast for Representative shall be counted and returned as they now 
are counted and returned, and that the county returning-boards shall make return 
of the votes received by candidates for Representative to the secretary of state of the 
proper State, who shall canvass them and issue certificates of election to the candi- 
dates highest in vote,to the number of Representatives to which the State is entitled. 
This simple plan would forever put an end to the “gerrymandering” of Congress 
districts by State legislatures. It would have thecertain effect of giving to every 
political organization the number of Representatives in Congress to which its 
numerical strength would entitle it. 

Apply this rule, for example, to the States of Pennsylvania and Texas. In 1888 
the Presidential vote of Pennsylvania stood as follows: for Harrison, 526,091; for 
Cleveland, 446,633; for Fisk, 20,947; for Streeter, 3,893; total, 997,544. Divide the total 
by 28 (the number of Representatives to which the State is entitled), and we find the 
ratio of electors required to elect a Representative to be 35,627. Now, it is clear as 
the rudimentary rules of arithmetic can make it that the several political parties 
were entitled to just as many Representatives as the number of times the ratio 
(35,627) is contained in the number of votes that they respectively polled. Thus the 
Republican vote, 526,091, divided by 35,627 would show that party to have been 
entitled to 15 Representatives, giving to each of 14 of their candidates 35,627 votes and 
to one their surplus, 27.313 votes: while the Democratic vote, 446,633, divided in the 
same manner, would show that party to have been entitled to 12 Representatives, 
giving to each 12 of their candidates 35,627 votes; their surplus being 19,109 votes. or 
1,838 votes less than that of the Prohibitionists, who would thus have elected one 
Representative. 

In 1888 the State of Texas voted for President:as follows : for Harrison, 88,422; 
for Cleveland, 231,883; for Streeter, 29,459; for Fisk, 4,749; total, 357,513. Dividing 
the total vote by 11, «he number of Representatives to which the State is entitled, 
we find the ratio of electors necessary to elect a Representative to have been 
32,501. This ratio is contained in the Democratic vote (234,883) seven times with a 
surplus of 7,376 votes; in the Republican vote (88,422), two times, with a surplus of 
23,420 votes; and the Union-Labor vote (for Streeter) was 29,459 votes. Thus it will 
be seen that, under this system, the Democrats would have elected seven Represent- 
atives, the Republicans three, and the Union-Labor men one. These examples will 
suffice to illustrate the principle suggested. 

It may be contended that this plan would destroy the representation of local 
interests. That would surely not bean unmixed evil. But it is not clear that it 
would produce such an effect. Under its operation each political party would make 
its own Congress districts. Third parties, like the Probibitionists, would probably 
concentrate their entire vote within a State upon one candidate, especially if they 
were satisfied that they could poll but one ratio. But the two great political parties, 
in their respective State conventions, would make a careful forecast of the whole 
number of votes likely to be polled at the congressional election, of the number of 
votes required to elect a Representative,—or, in other words, to constitute a Repre- 
sentative ratio,—and of the number of Representative ratios it could poll, and then 
determine that its adherents within certain counties, or parts of counties, should 
vote fora certain candidate, and those within certain other counties, or parts of 
counties, for another candidate, and so on until its voting strength should be en- 
tirely distributed among the candidates it might nominate. Of course, it would not 
venture to nominate a greater number of candidates than the number of Represent- 
ative ratios it expected to poll. In this way, although each voter could cast but 
one vote for one candidate, polit'e:! parties would be able to concentrate their vote 
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within certain fixed districts in such manner as to enable them to elect the whole 
number of Representatives to which their numerical strength entitied them ; and 
thus the representation of local interests would be preserved. 

It may be objected that to limit the elector to a single vote for a single candi- 
date would deprive him of the right to vote for as many candidates as there are 
Representatives to be chosen—a right which he could exercise if the State were not 
apportioned into Congress districts bylaw. The answer is that under the ap- 
portionment system he is restricted to one vote for one candidate, and his present 
franchise would beenlarged to the extent of permitting him to make choice among 
all the candidates for Congress within his State. 

But this system would surely have the effect of sending to Congress men of su- 
perior abilities and high character. Not only would the division of the State into 
districts and the nomination of candidates for Congress by political State conven- 
tions tend to produce this result, but the fact that bolting candidates might gather 
votes over the whole State, in disregard of the dictum of the convention, and thus 
secure the necessary ratio, would be calculated to insurethe strongest party nomi- 
nations, and, failing such, to give the independent voter an opportunity to make his 
ballot count for all itis worth. It would also utterly destroy sectionalism. Under 
its operation the South could be no longer “solid” in its representation in Congress, 
nor could the North send compact Republican delegations. Both the great political 
parties would be thoroughly nationalized. This prediction is susceptible of abso- 
lute pre-verification by the simple arithmetical process just applied tothe States 
of Pennsylvania and Texas. 

Let us apply the single-vote idea to the election of Representatives in Congress 
in all the States, taking the Presidential vote in 1888 as the basis of distribution. 
We ascertain that the result would have been as follows : 
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This result would have been as nearly in accord with the popular vote for President 
as any possible of attainment. 

It is confidently believed that the adoption of the single-vote method of electing 
Representatives in Congress would prove an effectual check to bribery and intimi- 
dation of voters. When any political party perceived that it could not, by any pos- 
sible instrumentality, poll more than a certain number of Representative ratios, the 
motive for corrupting or browbeating voters would no longer exist. Hence the 
single vote would not only give the people equal representation in Congress, but go 
far toward the assurance of free and pure elections. 

BENJAMIN F, MEYERS. 


IV. 
ANTI-POVERTY RECIPES. 


AnooT five hundred miles southwest of Nanking the Yangtsekiang River is 
joined by a tributary that drains the lowland province of Kiangtze, and the lower 
ten thousand square miles of the alluvial delta form probably the mst densely-pop- 
ulated region of the modern world. Every square rod of tillable ground is culti- 
vated on the most approved truck-farm plan; the very rocks of the upland hills are 
utilized by grape-gardeners ; and cattle-pastures have long ago made room for fish- 
ponds. Professor Kersten, of Vienna, demonstrates that by systematic piscicult- 
ure animal food can be produced eight times as cheaply as by any method of stock- 
raising; but that estimate refers only to the conventional systems of southern 
Europe, whereas, by adopting the Chinese expedients for providing vegetable fish- 
food, ponds, acre for acre, could be made about fifteen times more profitable than 
the best pastures. 

Chemistry, too, has devised various methods for cheapening the ingredients of 
our food by artificial equivalents, but the most effective remedy against the chief 
peril of over-population is, after all, the Corsican plan of substituting perennial for 
annual food-plants. Sugar, flour, and fat form the most important elements of our 
diet, and even in the colder latitudes of the temperate zone those elements could be 
derived from the products of arboreal vegetation. Beechnuts yield an oil almost 
equal to olive oil; walnuts and hazlenuts can be used for the same purpose, and by 
careful cultivation could be made productive enough to supply all the calorific 
elements of food needed even by a northland population. In the Mediterranean 
coastlands olive-trees begin to bear about the seventh year, but far outlive their 
planters ; so much so, indeed, that some Sicilian specimens of the Olea Europea are 
believed to be older than the period of our chronological era. After the twentieth 
year olive-trees planted in a congenial soil become enormously productive. Atleast 
five of the twenty-odd different varieties could be successfully cultivated as far north 
as Tennessee, and the California plantations alone will soon supply all the markets 
of North America. Italy, in spite of her discouraging tax on all orchard trees, still 
produces nearly 40,000,000 gallons a year. Besides the olive, the forests of the tower 
latitudes produce hundreds of different oil-yielding trees. Of palms alone Professor 
Burmeister enumerates thirty-five species, some of them productive enough to make 
animal fats almost superfluous. 

Sugar, also, could be derived from tree products in an abmndance that would 
make the manufacture of glucose cease to form a profitable branch of industry. 
Maple syrup can be refined in a way to modify the acid taste of its sugar; palm 
trees and several species of conifers yield a honey-like sap ; more than fifty differ- 
ent kinds of orchard fruits abound in saccharine elements; and a small, roundish 
variety of the Grecian sugar-plum yields 30 per cent. more sugar per gallon of juice 
than the best sugar-cane. 

In the production of farinaceous food-stuffs our grain-planters would find it 
equally impossible to compete with the cultivators of various species cf arboreal 
plants. According to Humboidt and Bonpland’s estimate, an area of land producing 
a hundred pounds of potatoes will yield more than four thousand pounds of bananas, 
and a banana orchard of three acres can be made to support twenty-five men. All 
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through southern Europe and southwestern Asia cereals are largsly superseded by 
the castanea vesca, or Italian chestnut, bearing a nut somew iat larger thana filbert 
and more nutritious than any known variety of farinaceous grain. In Italy chest- 
nuts are eaten boiled and roasted, or ground into meal, like wheai, and on the island 
of Corsica nine out of ten farmers derive their breadstuff almost exclusively from 
that kind of tree-flour—‘*farina,” as they call it, in distinction from any other sort of 
meal. 

On three acres of ground an orchard of full-grown chestnut-trees will produce 
year after year, a quantum of farina sufficient for the need of a mederate-sized 
family, and chestnut-trees will flourish among rocks where even an Alleghany 
Mountain squatter would hesitate toruna plow. And while the plowing and sow- 
ing of a wheatfield have to be repeated every year, nut trees take care of themselves, 
as wellas of their proprietors. Grain crops, in the course of a few years, exhaust or 
impoverish the best soil, unless the loss is made up by the use of fertilizers. Trees 
not only dispense with such assistance, but improve with old age. An old chest- 
nut-tree near Aci Reale, on the slope of Mount Etna, is 160 feet in circumference, 
but still yields an abundant crop of nuts, though up toa height of thirty feet above 
¢vound the trunk forms a mere hollow shell. A similar tree near Sancerre, twenty 
miles east of Bourges, France, is believed to be a thousand years old, and one at 
Tortworth, in Gloucestershire, England, has formed a bouniary mark ever since 
the time of King John. 

The hard work of an orchard farmer would be limited to a few harvest weeks, 
and, aside from all that, the + ution of trees for annuals would solve a problem 
of ages by preventing the disa 1s climatic changes incident to the destruction of 
arboreal vegetation. Drought would become less frequent and spring floods less 
ruinous; “ arbor days” could be celebrated on every homestead, and, besides sav- 
ing the endless drudgery of a grain farm, tree plantations would reward their pro- 
tectors with the shade of their foliage in summer and with windfalls of dry twigs in 
cold weather, and shelter the nests of myriads of insect-eating birds. 

Fe.ix L. Os WALD. 
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